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THE 


Author s Pr eface. 


natural Inclination leading me to the 
5 M * 10 Study of Architecture, 7 began from 
832525 my Fourth to apply my ſelf to that Sci- 
© ..ence; and having always been of Opi- 
nion that the Antient Romans, had not only 
greatly ſurpaſſed thoſe who are come after them 
in ſeveral Arts, but alſo in Building, I took Vi- 
truvius farmy Maſter and Guide; he being the on- 
ly antient Writer upon this Subjedt, whoſe Works 
have been tranſmitted tu us. [afterwards ſought 
out for all ſuch Ruins of antient Edifices, as have 
reſiſted the waſte of Time, and the wild havock 
of Barbarians; when finding Foe much more 
worthy of Obſervation than 1 at firſt imagined, 
I began to meaſure their — embers with 
the utmoſt Accuracy and Dance, Perceſving 
afterwards that even their moſt minute Parts 
were performed with the juſfte#t Reaſon, and in 
a moſt beautiful Proportion ; Fr ap Deſi 1 I had 
of purſuing my Enquiries, was ſo much i 
thereby, that I travelled ſeveral times to diffe- 
rent parts of Italy, and out of it, purpoſely ta 

nd, by the Remains af antient Structures, 
what the II hole muſt-once have been, and to give 
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ncreaſed 
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the Deſigns of them. When finding how much 


the common Method of Building, differs from the 4: 

| Obſervations I had made upon the abovementi- 8 | 
| oned Edi fices, and what I had read in Vitru- 3 

| | vius, Leo Alberti, and other excellent Writers « 


ſince Vitruvius time; as well as thoſe I my ſel 
have lately practiſed, with no ſmall Apples 7 
aud to the Jatisfaction of thoſe who were pleaſed 
to employ me: I thought it an Undertaking 
ſuitable to the Nature of Man, who is not born 
merely for his own ſake, but likewiſe for that of 
others, to publiſh the Deſigns of thoſe Edifices, 1 
in collecting of which I have employed ſo many . 
ears, and expoſed my. ſelf to ſo many Dangers ; 4 
and compendiouſly to ſet down whatever [ {4 
thought mos worthy of Conſideration; as alſo _ 
thoſe Rules I my ſelf have always, and ſtill make 4 
uſe of, in Building. My Dei herein, was, to = 
the end that all thoſe who ſhall read my Books, 
if may know how ts make uſe of ſuch things as may 
he juſtly laid downin them; and ſupply, as pro- 
1 bably may be neceſſary, whatever may have 
been omitted. Thus, Men will learn. by degrees 
to lay afide the extravagant Abuſes, the barba- 
rous Inventions and ſuperfluous Expence, and 
 avhat is of greater Conſequence, to prevent the 
various and continual Ruin, to which many Fa- 
bricks have been ſubject. And what prompted 
me the more to this Rs was, the great 


* 
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Number of Perſons who at this time apply 
themſelves to this Study; many of whom have 
been honourably mentioned in the Works of 
Georgio 
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Georgio Vaſari Aretino, that rare Painter 
as well as Architect; whence we may juſtly hope, 
that Building will ſoon be brought into ſuch a 
Method, as may be of general Advantage, and 
alſo carried to that Perfection, which in all Arts 


is chiefly ſought after. We ſeem to have made 
great Advances towards it, in this part of 
Italy, ſince not only in Venice, (where all the 
polite Arts flouriſh, and which City is the onl 
Example, as it were, now remaining, of the 
Roman Grandeur and Magnificence,) ſome 
Buildings are now erefed in a good Taſte, 
from the time that James Sanſovino, a fa- 4 
mous Carver and Architect, firſt introduced 
the beautiful Manner, as is evident from the 
Palace nella nuova Procuratia, (not to men- 
tion ſeveral other of his excellent Performances) 
which is perhaps the richeſt and moſt ſumptuous 
Edifice, that has been erected fince the Auti- 
ents; but alſo in ſeveral other Places of leſs 
Note, and particularly in the City of Vicenza, 
which though of no great Extent, is yet full f 
Men of excellent Parts, and abounds ſufficient- 
ly with Riches. It was here I firft had occaſi- 
on of putting in Practice, what I now publiſh 
to the World for general uſe. In this Place are 
a great Number of beautiful Fabricks, as well E 
as Gentlemen, ſtudious of this Art, who for 4 
their high Birth, and ſuperiour Talents, may juſt- 1 
ly be ranked among the moſt Illuſtrious; ſuch 
as John. George Triſſino, the glory of our 
Aee ; the Counts Mark Anthony, and Adr 


ian 
de 
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de Thieni, Þrothers, Sig. Antenore Pagello, 
to omit. ſeveral others, who:have acquired im- 
mortal Fame, by the beautiful and magnificent 
Edifices they. have left behind them. There 
are now living in the ſame City, Fabio Monza, 
a Gentleman of univerſal Knowledge ; Elio de 


Belli, n of Valerio, ſo famous for painting 


in () Brooch, and cutting of Chryſtal; An- 
thony Francis Oliviera, who beſides his Skill 
in ſeveral Sciences, is an excellent Architect 
and Poet; a Proof of which he. has given in 
his Poem entitled Alemana, written in Hero- 


= * * * 


* 72 
juſtly be cited in this Place, Valerio Barbara- 


no, a curious Enquirer into the ſeveral Parts 
JJ Sole hh io hoy 
BUT to return to our Subject. It being my 


A 
— 


Intention to publiſh the Fruit of that Study and 
Labour, in which ] have been employed from 


- my Touth to this Time, in ſearching out, and 


meaſuring with the utmoſt Accuracy, all ſuch 
antient Structures as came to my Knowledze; 
and being deſirous upon this Occaſion to write a 
Summary Treatiſe f Architecture, in as 
diſtinet and methodical a Manner as poſſible ; 
I thought it neceſſary to begin with Private 
Houſes, it being reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe 


| ( Deſigns wherein one Colour only is employed, and the Lights and Shades 
* led on a Gold or Azure Ground, and is generally an imitation of Baſs 
elie vo. | e | | Ns 
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fart gave riſe to Publick Edifices. It is more- 
ver probable that Men lived at fir#t apart, and 
ina ſolitary Manner; when afterwards finding 
that they wanted the Aſſiſtance of their Fellyw- 
Creatures, in order to obtain theſe things which 
might make them happy, (if there be ſuch a thing 
as Happineſs in this World) they naturally ſmght 
after, and loved the Company of other Men ; 
whence of ſeveral Houſes, Villages were made, 
and in Proceſs of Time of Villages, Cities; 
and in theſe they built Squares and Publick 
Edifices. And as of the ſeveral parts of Archi- 
recture, none is more uſeful, or more generally 
practiſed than this, I ſhall therefore fir treat 
of Private Houſes, and afterwards of Pub- 
lick Edifices. / ſhall likewiſe touch brief- 
ly on Streets, Bridges, Squares, Priſons, 
Baſilica' or Courts of Juſtice, Xiſti aud Pa- 
leſtra's or Places iu which: Men perform Bod!- 
ly Exerciſes; on Temples, Theatres and Am- 
phitheatres, Arches, Baths, Aqueducts, 
and in fine on the Method of fortifying Cities 
and Sea-Ports. In all thefe I will endeavour 
to avoid Prolixity; and will only give ſuch Iu- 
ftrutions, as to me ſhall appear moſt neceſſary, 
employing thoſe Terms of Art as are now in ſe 
among Architects. And as all I my felf can 
boaſt, is the great Diligence and Pains I have 
beſtowed, and the Affection and ſtrong Paſſion 
with which I have purſued both the Theory and 
Practice of what I now make publick; if it 
pleaſe God that I ſhall not have laboured in chin, 
a i: 
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I will thank him with all the Powers of my Soul; 
acknowledging at the ſame time my Obligations 
to thoſe,who by their beautiful Inventions and Ex- 
periments, have left us the Precepts of this Art; 
fince they have thereby opened a more eaſy, as 
well as expeditious Path to the making of new 
Diſcoveries; and that by their means, we have 
attained to the knowledge of ſeveral things, 
which perhaps had otherwiſe been hid. 

7 HIS ir Part will be divided into two 
Books. In the fir#t I ſhall diſcourſe on the ſeve- 
ral Materials to be provided, and when got; how 
and in what Manner they are to be employed, 
from the Foundation tothe Roof; for allwhich 
1 ſhall give general Rules, that will ſerve both 
for Publick and Private Buildings. In the 
ſecond I ſhall treat of the Qualities of Buil- 
dings, ſuitable to the different Ranks and Con- 


ditions of Men, andeirt of thoſe of Cities; and 


ſhall afterwards ſpeak of ſuch Situations as are 
proper and convenient for thoſe of Villa's or 
Country-Houſes, and the manner in which 
they are to be diſpoſed. And as we have but ve- 
ry few antient Originals of this kind to copy af- 
ter, I ſhall inſert the Plans and Uprights, of 
ſeveral Noblemen s Houſes built by me in diffe- 
rent Places; together with the Deſigns of thoſe 
of the Antients, and of the principal Parts in 
them, in the Manner Vitruvius has taught, 
and in which they themſelves built them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER. I 


Of the ſeveral Particulars to be obſerved, 
and the Preparations to be made, before 
woe begin to build. 


AVERY Man before he begins to build, 
ought carefully to examine the ſeveral 
Parts of the Plan, and Uprights of the 
whole Edifice. Vitruvius tells us, that 
in every Building, three things are to be 
conſidered, viz. Conventency, Strength, and Beauty, 
and that without them no Building can deſerve our 
Applaule. 

Fir/t, That Edifice could not be called a perfect 
one, which, tho never ſo Commod{:ous, ſhould be de- 
fective in Strength, or having both theſe Qualities, 
ſhould be wanting in Beauty. It will be Commod:- 
ou, it every Part or Member ſtands in its due Place; 
a juſt Regard being had to Dignity and Ule ; as for 
Inſtance, when the Galleries, Halls, Chambers, Cel- 
lars, and Garrets, are artfully diſpoſed. 

Secondly, A due Regard will be had to Strength, 
when all the Walls ſhall be carried up directly plum; 
thicker below than above, and their Foundations 
ſtrong and ſolid : Care mult alſo be taken, to place 
the upper Columns directly perpendicular over thoſe 
beneath; and to make all the Openings, as Doors 
and Windows, exactly over one another; ſo — 
B O11 
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ſolid may be over the ſolid, and the void over the 


void. 

Thirdly, The Beauty will reſult from the Harmo- 
ny and Correſpondence between the Whole and its 
Parts, and of the ſeveral Parts between themſelves ; 
for then the Edifice will appear one entire and per- 
fect Body, in which one Member anſwers to the o- 
ther, and all of them together to the whole; ſo that 
it may ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to the Being of the 
fame. 

After theſe ſeveral Particulars have been duly ex- 
amined upon the Model or Draught ; an exact Com- 
putation muſt be made of the whole Expence, and a 
timely Proviſion made of the ſeveral Materials ne- 
ceſſary, in order that the Building may be carried on 
briskly : For if Materials are got in time, the Buil— 
der will be commended, and it will likewiſe be of the 
utmoſt advantage to the whole Edifice; and if the 
Walls are worked up equally, they will ſettle in the 
{ame proportion; and this will be a means of prevent- 
ing thoſe Crannies which are found in Buildings that 
were built by ſtarts. 

Next, after having made choice of the moſt skil- 
#ul Artiſts, in order that the work may be well car- 
ried on under their Direction; you mult then get a 
{ufficient Quantity of Timber, Stones, Sand, Lime, 
and Metals; on which it may be proper to make 
ſome Obſervations. 

Fir/t, For the framing of the Floors of Halls and 
Chambers; ſo many ſoyſts muſt be provided, that 
the whole Frame being laid, the Space between the 
Joyſts may be the breadth of one Joyſt and an half; 


then as to Stones, the Jaumbs of the Doors and Win- 


dows muſt not be bigger than one fifth, nor leſs than 
one fixth of the Vacuity or Opening. If the Edifice is 
to be embelliſned with Columns or Pilaſters; the Baſes, 


Capitals and Architraves may be of Stone and the other 


Parts of Brick. With reſpect to the Walls, you mult 
take Care that as they riſe, they may diminiſh pro- 
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-portionably in Thickneſs; which Obſervations will be 


of great Service, as they will enable you to make a 
juſt Eſtimate of the Quantity of Materials to be pro- 
vided. But as I ſhall treat more at large of theſe ſe- 
veral Particulars, under their reſpective Heads, let it 
ſuffice that I have here given theſe general Hints, and 
as it were a kind of Sketch of the whole Building. 

But as the fame Regard is to be had to the Quality 
and Goodneſs of the Materials, as to the Quantity; 
the Experience of thoſe who have built before us, will 
be of great Uſe upon this Head. And notwithſtand- 
ing Vitruvius, Alberti, and other excellent Writers, 
have laid down very uſeful Rules with reſpect to the 
choice of Materials, I ſhall nevertheleſs take Notice of 
ſuch as are molt eflential, in order that nothing may 
be found wanting in the enſuing Treatiſe. 


G 
Of Timber. 


Imber, as Vitruwius tells us, in the ninth Chapter 
of his ſecond Book, ought to be felled in Autumn, 
and during all the VMinter; for in thole Seaſons Trees 
have a Strength and Vigour conveyed to them from 


the Roots, which in Spring and Summer was diffuſed 


among the Leaves and Fruits; they mult be felled in 
the Wane of the Moon, for then a certain Moiſture, 
very apt to engender Worms and rot Timber, is ſpent 
and dried up. 7'zmber ſhould at firſt be cut no fur- 
ther than the Pith, when it muſt be left till it be tho- 
roughly dry, for then the Moiſture which engen- 
ders putrefaction will all ſweat away. Being felled, 
it mult be laid up in a Place where it may be ſhelte- 
red from warm Suns, high Winds and Rain; particu- 
larly thoſe Trees which riſe out of the Ground with- 
out being planted; and to prevent its ſplitting, you 
muſt daub it over with Cow-dung. It mult ne- 
yer be drawn in the Morning, the Dew then falling, 

but 
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but in the Afternoon; nor muſt it be worked, if very 
wet or very dry; for in the former Caſe it will be 
ſubject to rot, and in the latter will make very clum- 
ſy Work; nor will it be dry enough, to be wrought 
into Planks, Doors, and Windows, under three Years. 
Perſons who build, would do well to adviſe with thoſe 
who are skilled in Timber, by enquiring into the Na- 
ture thereof, and what kind of it is fit for ſuch and 
ſuch Ules. ⸗Vitruvius in the above- cited Chapter 
gives very uſeful Inſtructions upon this Head, not 
to mention ſeveral others who have written copioutly 
on the ſame Subject. 


CH AF. III. 
Of Stones. 


F Stones, ſome are formed by Nature, others 
by Art; the former are dug out of the Quar- 
ry, and are uſed either in making Lime, or in raiſing 
Walls; we ſhall take Notice of the former hereafter. 
Thoſe Stones which are to be employed in building 
Walls, are either very hard, as Marble and Live-Stonue; 
or ſoft, as Free-Stone. The former muſt be wrought 
immediately after they are dug up, which may then 
be done with leſs Trouble; for all Stones, the longer 
they are expoſed to the Air, the harder they grow. 
But for thoſe of a ſoft Kind, particularly if their Na- 
ture and Qualities are not known; as when Stones 
are raiſed out of a Quarry that was never opened be- 
tore; they ſhould be dug in Summer, and be ſheltered 
from Winds, Rain, and Miſts, whereby they will har 
den by degrees, and reſiſt all inclemencies of the Wea. 
ther. Another Reaſon for keeping them ſo long, is, 
that you may pick out ſuch as you find damaged, 
in order to lay them in the Foundations, and em- 
ploy thoſe which, are not ſo, in thoſe Parts of the 


Building that are in View, for theſe will laſt a long 
Time. 


Artificial 
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Aͤrtificial Stones, from their Shape, generally go 
by the Name of Quadrelli, or Bricks, and are made 
of a chalky, whitiſh and ſoft Earth, which muſt be 
purged from Clay and Sand. The Earth muſt be 
opened in Autumn, and be tempered in the Winter, 
and the Sprzzg following be made into Bricks. But 
if Neceſſity obliges you to mould them in Winter 
or Summer, you mult cover them with dry Sand 
during the former, and with rau during the lat- 
ter. Being made, they muſt be ſet to dry a con- 
fiderable time, for which purpoſe a ſhady Place is 
beſt, for then the Outſide and Inſide will be equal- 
ly dried, and this will take up full two Years. They 
are to be made larger or {maller, according to the 
Quality of the Building, and the Ules to which they 
are to be employed, and this was the Practice of the 
Antients. Thoſe which are pretty thick, ſhould 
have Holes bored in them in ſeveral Places, for then 
they will both burn and dry the better. 


CH a P. IV. 
Of Sand. 


HERE are three Sorts of Sand, viz. Pit-Sand, 
Rwver-Sand, and Sea-Sand. Ot theſe the beſt 
of all is Pzt-Sand, and is either of a Black, White, 
Red, or Aſh Colour, which laſt 1s a kind of Earth 
burnt by Fire, pent up in the Cavities of Mountains, 
and is found in Tu/cary. There, is allo found in 
Terra di Lavoro, in the Territories of Baia and 
Cuma, a kind of Sand, called by Yitruvims, Pozzo- 
lana, which being thrown into Water, immediately 
cements, and makes very good Mortar. Long Ex- 
perience has taught us, that among the ſeveral kinds 
of Pit-Sand, the White is the worſt ; and of /zver- 
Sand, the beſt is that which is found in rapid Streams, 
and under Water-falls, becauſe 1t 15 moſt purged. 
C ea- 
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Sea-Sand is the worſt of all, but muſt be of a black 
iſh Colour, and thine like Glaſs; but that whoſe 
Particles are biggeſt, and lies neareſt the Shor e, Bs 
to be preferred. Pil. Sand being fatter than the reſt, 
makes for that reaſon a more tenacious Cement, and 
is therefore employed in Walls and long Vaults, but 
then it is apt to crack. MRzver-Sand does very well for 
rough-caſting of Walls; Sea-Sard, as it is ſoon wet and 
ſoon dry, and melts away preſently becaule of its Salt, 
is therefore unfit to ſuſtain any conſiderable Weight. 
That Sand is beſt in its kind, which being bruiſed 
between the Fingers, makes a crackling Notte ; or if 
being laid upon any white Subſtance, neither ſtains, 
or makes it foul. On the contrary, that Sand is bad, 
which mixed with Water, makes it dirty and muddy, 
or that which has been a long time expoſed to the Wea- 
ther; becauſe it will retain much Earth and rotten 
Moiſture, that 1s very apt to bring forth Shrubs and 
other ſpontaneous Plants, which are of great preju- 
dice to a Building. 


GH AF; 
Of Lime, and the Method of working it. 


TONES, whereof Lime is made, are either 

dug out of Hills, or taken out of Rivers. Thoſe 
Stones of the Hills are good, which are dry, free from 
Moiſture, and brittle; and that have no mixture of any 
Subſtance in them, which being waſted away in the 
Fire, ſhall leſſen the bulk of the ue; the beſt Lime 
is made of the hardeſt, ſoundeſt and whiteſt Stone, and 
which, after being burnt, remains a third part lighter 
than the Szones of which it was made. There are alſo 
others of a ſpungy nature, which make very good 
Lime for rough-caſting of Walls. Certain ſcaly eue 
are alſo dug out of the Hills of Padua, which make 


a kind of Lime, that is of very great Service to ſuch 
Buildings 
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Buildings as are expoſed to the Weather, or in the 
Water, for it immediately grows hard, and is very 
ſtrong and laſting. All Stones dug newly out of the 
Quarry, are better to make Lime, than thoſe which 
are gathered upand down, and have lain a long time ex- 
poſed to the Weather; from a ſhady and moiſt Pit, ra- 
ther than from a dry one, and the white better than the 
brown. Thoſe Pebbles which are found in Rivers and 
rapid Streams, are excellent for Lime, and make very 
white, neat and ſmooth Work, for which Reaſon it is 
chiefly uſed in the rough-caſting of Walls. All Szores, 
whether of the Hills or of Rivers, burn quicker or 
flower, in proportion to the Fire which is given them, 
but they are generally burnt in threeſcore Hours. 
After they are burnt and turned to Lime, this latter 
muſt be wetted in order to {lack it, obſerving not to 
pour the Water on all at once, but at ſeveral times, to 
prevent its burning before it be well tempered. It muſt 
afterwards be laid in a moiſt and ſhady Place, taking 
care not to mix any thing with it, only covering it 
lightly with Sand, and the more it is bruiſed and 
mixed with the Sand, the better it will cement, ex- 
cept that which is made of a ſcaly Sone like that of Pa- 
dua, becauſe it muſt be worked immediately after it is 
kiln'd, to prevent its burning and conſuming away, for 
then it loofes its cementing Quality, and is good for 
nothing. 

In making Mortar, the proportion of Sand to be 
mixed with it is as follows; it it be P- Sand, you mult 
take three Parts of it and one of Lime; if of River or 
Sea- Sand, two Parts of Sand, and one of Lime. 
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CHAP TL 
Of Metals. 


HE Metals employed in building are [roz, 
Lead, and Copper. Of Iron are made Cramps, 
Nails, Hinges, Bolts, Gates, Bars, and ſuch like Works. 
Tis no where found pure, but when the Oar is dug 
out of the Earth, it muſt be purged with Fire, when 


it becomes liquid, ſo that it may be eaſily cleared of 


its foulneſs before it cools; after it is purged and 
cool, it ſhines, is ſoft and yields to the Hammer. 
But it cannot eaſily be melted a ſecond time, unleſs 
it be thrown into a very hot Furnace made for that 
purpoſe ; and it muſt be beat when red-hot, otherwiſe 
it conſumes and waſtes away. One mark of the good- 
neſs of Jron, is when being worked into Bars, its Veins 
are found to run ſtrait and unbroken, and that the 
ends of the Bars are clean and without foulneſs; for 
theſe Veins are a proof that the Iron is free from 
Knots and Flaws; by its Ends we. may know the 
goodneſs of the Middle; if its Sides, after it is 
wrought into ſquare Plates or any other Shape, are 


found to be ſtrait, we may pronounce it equally good 


in all its parts, as it has equally endured the Ham- 
mer. | 

Lead is made uſe of to cover magnificent Palaces, 
Churches, Towers, and other publick Edifices, as 
alſo for Pipes and Gutters to convey Water; it is 


allo employed to faſten all kinds of {ron-work in 


Stone. There are three kinds of Lead, viz. White, 


Black, and of a Colour between both, whence it is 


called by ſome Aſh-Colour. The Black, though 1o 
called, is not really of that Colour, but has only a few 
black Spots in it, wherefore the Antients, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other, gave it not improperly the 


Name of Black. The White is more perfect, and of 


greater 
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greater Value than the Black ; and the Aſh-Colour 1s 
next. Lead 1s either dug in great natural Lumps, 
or in leſſer Pieces, that ſhine with a blackiſh caſt ; or 
it is found in very thin Leaves, that cleave to S$79es, 
Marbles, and Flints. Every kind of Lead is eaſily 
melted, becauſe the heat of the Fire makes it liquid be- 
fore it is red-hot ; but if it be thrown into an extreme 
hot Furnace, it loſes its Subſtance, for one part turns 
to Litharge, and the other to Droſs. Of theſe three 
ſorts of Lead, the Black is ſoft, and for that reaſon 
is eaſily beat, and is heavy and weighty ; the White 
is harder and lighter ; the Aſh-Colour is much harder 
than the White, and 1s of a middle weight between 
both. 

Copper is ſometimes employed to cover Publick Edi- 
fices, and the Antients uſed to make a kind of Cramps 
or Hooks with it, which being fixed in the Sores, keeps 
them tight together, ſo that they never looſen ; by 


means of theſe Cramps, a Building, which muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be made of a great Number of ones, is fo 


joined and fixed together, that it appears to be bur 


one entire Piece, which for that Reaſon is much ſtron- 
ger and more durable. Theſe Cramps or Hooks are 
now made of /roz, but the Antients choſe rather to 
make them generally of Copper; becauſe as that Me- 
tal is not ſubject to ruſt, it therefore laſts much 
longer. They likewiſe employed this Metal in the 
making Letters for Inſcriptious that were placed 
in the Freezes of Buildings; and Hiſtory informs 
us, that the famous Hundred Gates of Babylon were 
made of it; as alſo the two Pillars of Hercules, 
eight Cubits high, in the Iſland of Gades. That 
Copper 1s eſteemed the beſt of all, which when 
drawn out of the Mine, and purged by Fire, 1s 
of a Red Colour inclining to Yellow, and full of 
little Holes or Pores ; for this 1s a mark that it 1s 
thoroughly purged, and has not the leaſt Droſs re- 
maining. Copper may be heated like Iron, and oo 
re 
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dred liquid, and by that Means may be caſt; but if 
it be thrown into too hot a Furnace, it yields to the 
ſtrength of the Fire, and quite conſumes in it. This 
Metal though hard, may yet be rendred ſo ſoft and 
pliable, as. to be wrought into very thin Leaves, 
The beſt way to preſerve it, is to lay it in Tarr; 
and though it does not ruſt like ron, it neverthe- 
leſs gathers a Ruſt peculiar to it ſelf, which is called 
Yerdigreaſe, eſpecially if it touch any thing that is 
ſharp and moiſt. This Metal being mixed with Tin, 
Lead, or Latten, which laſt is another kind of Cop- 
er, but coloured with Lapis Calaminaris, makes 
a Metal called Braſs, which is often employed by 
Architects in making of Baſes, Columns, Capitals, 
Statues, and ſuch like Ornaments. There are in the 
Church of San Giovanni Lateraunno in Rome, four 
Braſs Columns, one of which only has its Capital; 
theſe were made by Order of Augu/7us, of the Metal 
that was found in the Prows of thoſe Ships, he took 
from Mark Anthony in Epirus. There are four an- 
tient Gates made of this Metal ftill remaining at 
Rome, vig. that of the Rotunda, before called the 
Pantheon ; that of St. Adrian, once the Temple of 
Saturn; that of S. Coſmo and St. Damian, formerly 
the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, or perhaps that of 
Romulus and Remus; and that of St. Agnes without 
the Gate Viminalis, now called St. Agnes, ſu la Nu- 
mentana. But the moſt beautiful of all theſe Gates 
is that of Santa Maria Rotunda, wherein the An- 
tients imitated by Art, that Species of the Corinthian 
Metal in which the Colour of Gold prevailed : For 
we read, that when Corinth was burnt and deſtroy- 
ed, all the Gold, Silver and Copper that were in the 
City, being melted down, and mixed together in ſe- 
veral Lumps, Chance tempered varioufly thoſe three 
different Metals, and compoſed theſe three ſorts of 
Copper, which were afterwards called Corinthian. 
That in which Sve preyailed, retained the white- 
nels 
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neſs thereof; where Gold, it had a yellow caſt ; and 
the third was that in which all the three Metals 
were pretty equally mixed; and Workmen have 
ſince attempted to imitate variouſly all theſe three 
Metals. 

Hitherto I have taken Notice of ſuch Particulars as 
are to be conſidered, and the ſeveral Materials that 
are to be provided, before we begin to build; we muſt 
in the next place diſcourſe upon the Foundation, {ince 
theſe are firſt laid before we begin the Building. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Quality of the Ground in which 


the Foundations are to be laid. 


HE. Foundation, i. e. that Part which is under 
Ground that ſuſtains the whole Edifice, is pro- 
perly called the Baſis thereof. Of all the Errors that 
may be committed in building, thoſe are the moſt fa- 
tal that are made in the Foundation, becauſe they at 
once endanger the whole Fabrick, nor can be rectified 
but with the utmoſt Difficulty ; for which Reaſon the 
Archite& muſt take great Care to pitch upon a good 
Foundation, ſince in ſome Places they are naturally 
ſtrong and ſolid, and in others Art muſt be employed 
to make them ſo. A natural Foundation is when the 
Soil is rocky, or of a ſoft, ſandy Svne or Gravel, which 
is a kind of Earth inclining to the rocky; for theſe, 
without digging, or any other aſſiſtance from Art, are 
of themſelves very ſtrong Foundations, and capable 
of ſuſtaining the greateſt Edifice, either on Land or 
Water. But when Nature does not furniſh a Four- 
dation, Art muſt be made uſe of; and here the Place 
to build on, is either a ſolid Earth or Clay; a ſan- 
dy, ſoft and moiſt Ground, or marſhy Land. If the 
Earth be firm and ſolid, the Foundation may be made 


of 


-,* 
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of ſuch a depth, as to a judicious Architect may ap- 


pear requiſite, for the largeneſs of the Building, and 
the ſtrength of the Soil; and if there are to be no 
Cellars nor ſubterraneous Offices, it will be ſufficient 
to dig a ſixth Part of the Height of the Building. 
The ſolidity and firmneſs of the Earth may be 
known, by digging of Wells, Ciſterns, and ſuch 


like; and alſo by the Herbs that grow upon it, if 


they are ſuch as ſpring up only in a hard and firm 
Soil. Another Mark of the ſtrength and firmneſs 
of the Earth, is, when any great Weight being thrown 
upon it, it neither ſhakes nor reſounds; which may 
eaſily be obſerved by the Help of a Drum, if when 
being ſet upon the Ground, and lightly touched, it 
does not reſound again, nor ſhake the Water in a 
Veſſel ſet near it. The ſtrength and ſolidity of the 


Ground, may likewiſe be known by the firmneſs of 


the Earth, in the Places adjacent. But if it be a 
ſandy or gravelly Spot, Regard is to be had whe- 
ther it be on Land, or in the Water; becaule if it 
be on Land, we need only obſerve what has been al- 
ready mentioned concerning firm Ground. It we 
build in the Water, the Sand and Gravel will be al- 
together uſeleſs, becauſe the Water by Reaſon of its 
continual Current and Flood, is ever ſhifting its Bed; 
we mult therefore dig till we find a firm and ſolid 
Bottom; or if this cannot eaſily be done, we muſt 
then dig a little in the Sand and the Gravel, after 
which Piles made of Oak, muſt be drove in, till their 
Ends reach the good Ground, and on theſe we may 
build. But if we are obliged to build upon moſſie 
and looſe Earth, we mult then dig till we find ſound 
Ground, and that in Proportion to the thickneſs of 


the Walls and the greatneſs of the Fabrick. This 
ound and firm Earth, fit to ſuſtain a Building, is 


of various kinds; for, as Alberti well obſerves, in 
{ome Places it is ſo hard, that Iron can hardly force 
its way into it, and ſometimes harder than Tron it ſelf; 

in 
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in ſomePlaccs it is blackiſh, in others whitiſh (which 
is looked upon as the weakeſt) in ſome it is like Chalk, 
and in others ſoft and ſandy. Of thele ſeveral kinds, 
that is the beſt which 1s cut with moſt Labour 
and Difficulty, or when wet, does not diflolve away 
in Mud and Dirt. We muſt never build upon an 
old Foundation, before we know its Depth, and if 
ſufficient to ſuſtain the Fabrick. But it the Earth 
you build upon be very ſoft, as in mooriſh Grounds, 
in this Caſe you mult ſtrengthen it with Piles, whoſe 
length muſt be the eighth Part of the height of the 
Walls, and their Diameter the twelfth Part of their 
length. Theſe Piles muſt be drove in ſo cloſe to one 
another, as not to leave Space for others to be ſet 
between them; and care muſt be taken to ramm 
them in with Blows rather frequently repeated than 
violent, for by this Means the Earth will better 
conlolidate. Piles muſt be drove, not only under the 
Out-Walls, but alſo under the Inner or Partition- 
Walls. For if the Foundations of the Inner Walls, 
are weaker than thoſe of the Outer-Walls; when you 
come to lay the Girders and the ſoyſts, you will find 
by Experience, that the Inward Walls will fink, 
while thoſe on the Out-hde will ſtand firm, be- 
cauſe they were raiſed on Files; then all the Walls 
will crack, and ruin the whole Edifice ; not to men- 
tion that theſe Crevaſſes are very diſagreeable to the 
Eye. As therefore the Expence for Piles, will be of 
leſs Conſequence, than the endangering of the whole 
Fabrick, you muſt not be ſparing, but diſtribute 
them according to the Proportion of the Walls; taking 
Care that thoſe within, be placed ſomewhat thinner 
than thoſe on the outſide of the Building. 
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Cu a p. VIII. 
Of Foundations. 


1H E Foundation muſt be twice as thick as 
the Wall to be raiſed thereon; and here re— 


gard muſt be had to the quality or goodneſs of 


the Ground, and the weight of the Edifice; ob- 
ſerving to make the Foundation wider in ſoft and 
looſe Ground, and on which a very large Fabrick 
is to ſtand. The Plan of the Trench muſt be ex- 
actly level, in order that the weight may preſs 
equally in all Parts, and not lean more to one ſide 
than the other, which occaſions the cleaving and di- 
viding of the Walls. For this reaſon the Antients 
uſed to pave the Plan with Trverizmme, but we 
lay Planks or Beams, and on theſe we build. The 
Foundations muſt be made ſloping, that is to fav, 
they muſt diminiſh in Proportion as they riſe, yet in 
ſuch a Manner, that there may be as much left on 
one ide, as on the other; ſo as the middle of the Wall 
above, may be directly perpendicular over the mid- 
dle of that below, which muſt be alſo obſerved in the 
diminiſhing of Walls above Ground; for this will 
make the Building much ſtronger, than it the dimi- 
nutions were made any other way. Sometimes, in 
order to leſſen the Expence, and particularly in 
mooriſh Grounds, where we are obliged to make uſe 
of Piles, the Foundations mult be arched, and on this 
the Building muſt be raiſed. In large Edifices, it 1s 
very proper to make Vents, or Holes, through the 
Body of the Walls, from the Foundations to the 
Roof, which will let out the Winds and Vapours, 
that are very prejudicial to the Building, leſſen 
the Charge, and will likewiſe be found cxtremet: 

con- 
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convenient, if winding Stairs are to be made from the 
Bottom to the Top. 


nn . 
Of the various kinds of Walls. 


H E. Foundations being laid, we are next to 
treat of the Walls that are to be raiſed above 
Ground. There were {ix Sorts of Walls among the 
Antients: The firſt called Retzcolata or Net-Work; 
the ſecond of Q4adrels or Bricks; the third of Cement, 
compoſed of Hlints or Pebbles; the fourth of zrregu- 
lar and various Stones, and called Ruf?ick; the fifth of 
Free- Stone; and the fixth or laſt of Riempiuta or Co} - 


fer-work, The Net or Checquer-work is not practiced 


by the Moderns, but as Vitruuius relates that it was 
very common in his Tune, I thought proper to inſert 
a Deſign thereof. It was their Cuſtom to make the 
Angles, or Corners of the Building of Brzcks, and to 
lay between every two Foot and a half, three Courſes 


of Bricks, which ſerved as a kind of band to the whole 
Work. 


A Angier mare of Prick. 

B.. OUTS of Bricks Hat bind He whole Wall. 
Ce Network. 

D. Comes of Bricks throug (1 2 Ghee v/ the Wall. 
1 5 He Wall rin, of Cement.” / 


2. Brick- 
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2. Brick-Walls, that ſurround Cities, or that are de- 
ſigned for any great Edifice, ought to be faced on 
both Sides with Brzck, and the middle filled with Ce- 
ment, rammed together with Brich-hats; and to every 
three Foot in height, there muſt be three Courſes of 
Bricks, of a larger Size than the reſt; to bind the whole 
breadth of the Wall; obſerving to lay the firſt Courle, 
ſo that the leſſer Side of the Brick may be outward ; 
the ſecond length-way, that is, with its largeſt Side on 
the outſide, and the third as the firſt. The Falls of 
the Rozunda at Rome, thoſe of the Baths of Dꝛiocliſian, 
and of the other antient Edifices there, are all after this 
Manner. 

2. Cemenl- Walle, muſt be made in ſuch a Manner, 
that to every two Foot at leaſt, there may be 
three Courſes of Brick, and diſpoſed as above. Of 
this kind are the Walls of Turin in Piedmont, 
that are made of large Rzver-Pebbles ſplit in the 
middle, and ſet in the Yall with the ſplit-ſide 
outwards, which makes very neat Work, and is 
agreeable to the Eye. The Halls of the Amphr- 
theatre of Verona are allo of Cement, and have 
three Courſes of Brick to every three Foot, as in 
ſeveral other antient Buildings, which may be ſeen 
in my Book of Antiquitiès. 

4. The Walls made of zrreegular Stones, were 
called Nuſtich; and in the raifing of theſe they 
uſed a Leaden Rule, which being bent according 
to the Place were the Noue was to be ſet, ſhew- 
ed how it was to be ſquared; ſo that when it was 
once cut, they immediately fixed it in its Place. Of 
this Kind are the Walls of Prene/te, and the An- 
tients uſed to pave their Streets after the ſame Man- 
ner. 


F. Walls 
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5. Walls of Free- Stone may be ſeen at Rome, in the 
Place where formerly ſtood the P:azza and Temple 
of Auguſtus, and here the leſſer Stones were incloſed 
with ſome Courſes of larger ones. 

6. The Antients uſed to make Malls called Riempi- 
ta or Coffer-Work, by taking Planks laid Edge-Way, 
according to the Thickneſs of the Walls, filling the 
Void with Cement and all kind of Stones mi toge- 
ther, and continued in this Manner from Courſe to 
Courſe. Halls of this Kind are found at Sirmion, 
upon the Lake di Garda. 

7. The antient Walls of Naples may alſo be ſaid to be 
of this Kind; for they have two Walls of Free-Stone, 
four Foot thick, and fix Foot diſtant from one another. 
Theſe Walls are bound together with others that run 
croſs them, or Crof/ing-Ro7ws; and the Coffers that 
are between theſe Croſſing-Roaus and outward Walls 
are ſix Foot ſquare, and are filled with ones and 
Earth. 

In fine, theſe are the ſeveral Walls the Antients 
made, Foot-ſteps of which ſtill remain to this Day, 
by which we find, that all kinds of Walls muſt have 
ſome Bonding Courles, as ſo many Sinews, to faſten to- 
gether all the other Parts; and this mult be particu- 
larly obſerved in Brich- Walls, in order that if the 
middle of the Wall ſhould fink through Length of 
Time, the reſt may not be ſubje& to Ruin, as we 
ſee in many Walls, particularly on that Side that 
looks towards the North. 
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CHAP. N. 


The Method practiſed by the Antients, in 
erecting Stone Edifices. 


S it frequently happens that an Edifice is to be 
built entirely, or a good Part of it, of Mar- 
ble, or other large S7ones, it may be very proper to 
relate in this Place, what the Antients obſerved on this 
Head; becauſe we find they were ſo very nice and 
exact in joining the Noues together, that one can 
ſcarce diſcern the Joynts in a great many Places, 
which I think of very great Conſequence, as it con- 
tributes not only to the Beauty, but to the Strength 
and Solidity of the Fabrick. And as far as I could 
underſtand, they firſt ſquared and wrought thoſe 
Sides of the Szones, that were to be laid one above the 
other, leaving the other ſides rough, after which they 
were employed in the Building; ſo that the Angles 
or Edges of the ones being not ſo ſharp, they could 
better move them up and down till ſuch Tune as 
they joyned well, and were not in the leaſt Danger 
of breaking, than if all the Sides had been ſquared, 
for then the Angles being too thin, are the more apt 
to break. In this manner they uſed to make ail 
their one Edifices rough, and as it were Ru/7ich, 
and when theſe were finiſhed, they continued to work 
and poliſh thoſe fides of the nes that were expoſed 
to Sight. It is true indeed, that as the Ro/e; 
between the Modilions, or other Ornaments of the 
Cornice, could not be conveniently worked after the 
Stones were fixed, they made them while they lay 
on the Ground. This 1s manifeſt by many antient 
Edifices, wherein ſeveral S7ones are found, that were 
left unwrought and unpoliſhed. The Arch near the 
old Caſtle in / erona, and all the other Arches and 
antient 
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antient Edifices in that Place, were made after the 
ſame Manner; this we eaſily diſcoyer, by the Marks 
of the Tools, they ſhewing in what Manner the Stone, 
were wrought. The Columns of Trajan and Auto- 
nin at Rome were thus wrought, otherwiſe it would 
have been im poſſible to have fixed the Su, lo as to 
make the Joynts meet ſo cloſe together croſs the 
Heads, and other Parts of the Figures. The ſame ! 
fay of thoſe Triumphal Arches that are found there; 
for when they had any very large Fabrick to erect, 
as the Amphitheatre of Verona, that of Pola, and 
ſuch like; to ſave Time and Expence, they only 
wrought the Impoſts of the Arches, the Capitals 
and Cornices, leaving the reſt Ruſtick, having re- 
gard only to the Beauty of the whole Edifice. But 
in Temples, and other magnificent Fabricks that 
require great Delicacy, they were not ſparing of 
their Labour in working them, but glazed and 
poliſhed even to the very Flutes of the Columns with 
the utmoſt Care and Exactneſs. In my Judgment 
therefore, Brich Walls ſhould not be made Ru/7:ick, 
much leſs the Man?/e-trees of Chimneys, which re- 
quire very neat and curious Workmanſhip; for beſides 
its being miſapplyed in that Place, it would follow 
that a Work, which ought naturally to be one entire 
Piece, would appear to be divided into ſeveral Parts. 
But it may be made either Ry/7zck, or in an elegant 
Taſte, according to the Greatneſs and Quality of the 
Fabrick; for what the Antients practiſed with Judg- 
ment, forced to it as it were by the greatneſs of their 
Edifices, muſt not be imitated by us in Buildings, in 
which Neatneſs is particularly required. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP XX: 


Of the Diminution 9 Walls, and their 
ſeveral Parts. 


JL as they riſe, muſt diminiſh propor- 
tionably in thickneſs, and thoſe which ap- 

pear above Ground muſt be half as thick as the Walls 
in the Foundations; thoſe of the ſecond Story half a 
Brick thinner than the Walls of the firſt, and in this 
manner to the top of the Building, obſerving however 
not to make the upper Part too weak. The middle 
of the Walls above, mult be directly perpendicular 
over the middle of thoſe beneath, which will give 
the whole Wall a Pyramidal Form. Moreover, 
when you are obliged to make the Superficies of 
the upper Wall directly over that beneath, it muſt 
be done inwardly ; for the Floors, the Beams, the 
Vaults, and other Supports of the Fabrick, will keep 
the Walls from falling inward. The diſcharged parts 


or Sett off on the outſide, muſt be covered with a Faſcia 


and a Cornice, which ſurrounding the whole Buil- 
ding, will be both an Ornament and a kind of binding 
to it. As the Angles of a Building are common to two 
Sides or Faces, to keep them upright and tight toge- 
ther, Care muſt be taken to make them very ſtrong 
and ſolid, and to hold them with long and hard ones, 
as it were with Arms. Wherefore the Windows and 
other Openings, ought to be as far diſtant from the 
Angles as poſſible; or at leaſt ſo much Space muſt be 
left, as is the breadth of the ſaid Opening. Having 
thus treated of plain Walls, we ſhall next conſider 
their Ornaments, among which none are more conſide- 
rable than Columns, when they are properly placed, 
and in a juſt Proportion to the whole Edifice. 


CHAP. 
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OH A F. XII. 
Of the five Orders of Architecture aſed by 
the Antients. 


H E Antients had five Kinds or Orders of Ar- 
chitecture, viz. the Tuſcau, Dorick, Jonick, 
Cormthian, and Compoſt te; Which mult be diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner, that the moſt ſtrong and ſolid may 
be always undermoſt, for then it will be the better 
able to ſuſtain the whole Weight, and the Fabrick will 
ſtand on a firmer Baſis; for which reaſon the Dorick 
mult always be ſet under the [onich, the Tonick under 
the Corinthian,and the Corinthian under the Comps ite. 
The Tuſcan being a very plain and ſimple Order, is 
therefore very ſeldom uſed above Ground, except in 
thoſe Buildings where one Order only is employed, 
ſuch as rural Edifices; or very large Fabricks, as 
Amphitheatres, exc. in which, as ſeveral Orders arc 
made uſe of, this may be ſet under the /orick inſtead 
of the Dorick. And if the Architect is deſirbus of 
leaving out one of theſe, as for Inſtance to ſet the 
Corinthian immediately over the Doric, this may 
be done, provided the moſt ſtrong and ſolid Part be 
loweſt, for the Reaſons abovementioned. I ſhall let 
down the Meaſures of each of theſe Orders ſeparate- 
ly, not ſo much according to the Method YV77rnviz:s 
has taught, as purſuant to the Obſervations I my felt 
have made on antient Fdifices; but firſt J ſhall men- 


tion ſuch Particulars as relate to all of them in gene- 
ral, | 
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CHAP, XIII. 


Of the Swelling and Diminution of Co- 
lumns; of the [ntercolummations and 
Pilaſters. 


HE Columns in each Order are to be made in 

ſuch a manner, that the Diameter of the up- 

per part of the Column, may be ſmaller than at the 
Baſe, and have a little Swelling in the middle. In 
the Diminution of theſe we muſt obſerve, that the 
longer the Columns are, the leſs they muſt diminiſh, 
and that, becauſe the height has the effect of Dimi- 
nution, by reaſon of the Diſtance. Wheretore if the 
Column be fifteen Foot high, the Diameter at Bottom 
{hall be divided into {1x Parts and a half, and five 
and a half ſhall be the thickneſs at Top; if from 
fifteen to twenty Foot, the Diameter at the Bottom 
muſt be divided into ſeven Parts, and fix and a halt 
ſhall be the Diameter at Top; the ſame muſt be obſer- 
ved in thoſe that are from twenty to thirty Foot high, 
where the Diameter at the Bottom muſt be divided 
into eight Parts, ſeven of which ſhall be the Dia- 
meter at Top; and thus thoſe Co/rmmny that are of a 
greater Altitude, will diminiſh in the aboveſaid man- 
ner, as Vitruuius tells us in the ſecond Chapter of 
his third Book. But in what manner the Swelling 
in the Middle 1s to be made, of this he has only 
left us a bare Promue ; which is the Reaſon why 
Writers differ 1o much from one another upon that 
Head. The Method I uſe, in making the Profil of 
the abovementioned Swelling is as follows. I divide 
the Fuſt of the Columm into three equal Parts, and 
leave the lower part exactly perpendicular, to the 
extremity of which I apply a thin Rule, of the 
ſame length, or a little longer than the Column ; 
and 
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and bending that part of the Rule 
which comes forward, till ſuch 


Time as the End of it touches the 


Point of Diminution, of the upper 
Part of the Column under the Cola- 
ino, I then mark as that Curve di- 
rects; thus I have the Column ſwel- 
ling a little in the Middle, and pro- 


jecting forward with great Beauty 


and Gracefulneſs. And although J 
could not find a more conciſe and 
expeditious Method than this, yet a 
Circumſtance that gave me a bet- 
ter Opinion of it, was Signior Pietro 
Cattaneos being ſo well pleaſed 
therewith, as to give it a Place in his 
Treatiſe of Architecture, a Work 
that greatly illuſtrates our Profeſſion. 


AB. The third Part of the Co- 
lumn, which is directly 
perpendicular. 

B C. The 0 thirds that diminiſh. 

C. The Point of the Diminution 
under the Collarino. 


The Intercolumniations, or Diſtan- 
ces between the Co/umns, may be of 
one Diameter and a halt of the Co- 
lum, the Diameter being always ta- 
ken at the loweſt part of the Column; 
or of two Diameters, of two and a 
quarter, of three, and even more; 
but the Antients never exceeded 
three Diameters, except in the 7'u/- 
can Order, where the Architraves 
being of Timber, they made the In- 
tercolumniations very large; but 
then they never made them leſs than 
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a Diameter and a half, which Space or Diſtance they 
particularly obſerved, when the Columns were very 
high. But they chiefly approved thole Intercolumni- 
ations, that were of two Diameters and a quarter, 
and looked upon them as moſt beautiful and elegant. 
We muſt obſerve very caretully, to keep a due Pro- 
portion and Harmony between the Intercolumnia- 
tions or Spaces, and the Columms; becauſe if ſmall 
Columns are made with large Intercolumniations, it 
will very much leflen the gracetulneſs of the former; 
for the too great Quantity of Air, in the void Spaces, 
will diminiſh their thickneſs conſiderably: And on 
the contrary, if we make large Columns and ſmall 
Intercolumniations, the too little Vacuity will make 
them look thick and heavy, and without the leaſt 
Grace. Therefore if the Spaces be upwards of three 
Diameters, the thickneſs of the Column muſt be a 
ſeventh Part of its Altitude, as will be hereafter 
obſerved in the Tiſcan Order. But if the Spaces 
are three Diameters, the length of the Columns muſt 
be ſeven Diameters and a half, or eight, as in the 
Dorick Order; if two and a quarter, the Co/umn muſt 
be nine Diameters in length as in the /onzck;, and if 
no more than two, the Colummus mult be nine Diameters 
and a half in length as in the Corinthian; and laſtly, if 
of one Diameter and a half, the length of the Columns 
muſt be ten, as in the Compo/zze. I have been thus 
careful in making my Obſervations upon theſe ſeve- 
ral Orders, to the end that they may ſerve for Exam- 
ples for that variety of Intercolumniations mentioned 
by Hitruvius in the above-cited Chapter. In the Front 
of Buildings the Columns mult be an even Number, 
that there may be an opening in the middle, which 
ſhould be larger than the other Intercolumniations, 
for the better receiving the Doors and Entries; 1o 
much for ſingle Pillars or Collonades. But if Galle- 
Ties are to be made with Pz/a/ters, they muſt be diſ- 


poſed in ſuch a manner, that the thickneſs of the Pz- 
la/ters 
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lautere or Pires be not leſs than one third of the Void 
from Pire to Pire, and to thoſe in the Angles two thirds; 
which will make the Angles of the Building more 
ſtrong and ſolid. And when theſe Pzres are to ſupport a 


very great weight, as in conſiderable Edifices, then they 
muſt have halt the thickneſs of the Vacancy, as thoſe 


of the Theatre of /zcenza, and of the Amphitheatre of 


Capua; or elſe two thirds, as thoſe of the Theatre of 
Marcellus in Rome, and that of Ogubius, now in the 
Poſſeſſion of Szgnzor Ludovico de Gabrielli, a Gentle- 
man of that City. But the Antients ſometimes made 
them as thick as the whole Vacancy, as in that Part of 
the Theatre of Verona which does not ſtand on the 


Hill. But in private Buildings they mult not be leſs 


in thickneſs, than the third Part of the Opening, 


Nor more than two thirds, and ſhould be ſquare; but 


to ſave Expence, and make more room for People 
to paſs, they need not be ſo thick in Flank as in Front; 
and to embelliſh it, half Co/umns or Pilaſters may 
be placed in the middle, to ſupport the Cornzces 
over the Arches of the Gallery, whoſe thickneſs muſt 
be proportionable to their height, according to each 
Order, as will be ſhewn in the following Chapters and 


Deſigns. For the underſtanding of which, and to prevent 


frequent Repetitions, the Reader is to know, that in the 
dividing and meaſuring the above-mentioned Orders, } 
have not made ule of any fixt and determinate Meaſure 
peculiar to any Place, as a Cubit, a Fool, or a Span; the ſe- 
veral Meaſures being as different as the Countries; but 
imitating Vitruvius, who divides the Doric Order with 
a Meaſure taken from the Diameter of the Column, com- 
mon to all, and by him called a Module, I ſhall likewiſe 
ule the lame Meaſure in all the Orders. This Module 
is the Diameter of the Co/ummn at Bottom, and is divi- 
ded into ſixty Minutes, except in the Dorzck, in which 
the Module 1s halt the Diameter of the Co/umn, and 1s 
divided into thirty Minutes, this being more commo- 
dious in the Diviſions of that Order. One may there- 
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fore divide the Module into more or leſs parts, accor- 
ding to the Quality of the Building, and make uſe of 
the Deſigns of the Proportions and Profils {uitable to 
each Order. 


HAP. NV. 
Of the Tuſcan Order. 


HE Tuſcan Order, according to Vitruvius, and 
what indeed it appears in effect, is the moſt 
plain and ſimple of all the Orders of Architecture; as 
it retains more of the old Simplicity, and is devoid of 
all thoſe Ornaments, which give ſo great a Grace and 
Beauty to the others. It was firſt invented in IH. 
2y, a very conſiderable Part of Hal, whence it 
derives its Name. The Co/zmn, together with its 
Baſe and Capilal, muſt be ſeven Modules in 
length, and its Diminution a fourth Part of its big- 
neſs. If a Work is to be made of this ſimple Order, 
the Iutercolummniations may be very wide, and that 
becaule the Archz:zraves are made of Timber, which 
will therefore be very commodious for Country Buil- 
dings, by reaſon of the caly Paſlage for Carts and 
other Country Conveniences, not to mention that it 

will be a much leſs Expence. 

But if there are to be Gates, or Galleries with Ar- 
ches, then they muſt make uſe of the Meaſures, 
which I have marked in the Deſign; wherein we ſec 
the Stones diſpoſed and joined rogether in ſuch a 
manner as appeared to me beſt, when the whole 
Edifice is to be of Stone. | have already obſerved the 
ſame, in the Deſigns of the four other Orders, and 
have borrowed this Manner of diſpoſing and joyning 
the Stones, from many antient Arches, as will be ſeen 
in my Treatiſe of Arches, in the Deſigns of which 
| have employed the utmoſt Care and Diligence. 


A. The Architrave of Timber. 
B The 7oy/ts which ſupply the Place of the Gutte, 
The 
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The Pede/tals, under the Columns of this Order, 
mult be very plain and a Module in height. That 
of the Baſe of the Columsm mult be half its Diame- 
rer. This height is to be divided into two equal Parts, 
one of which muſt go to the Pliuth, which is made 
round; the other 1s ſubdivided into four Parts, one of 
which is for the IL. ella or Fillet, which may ſome— 
times be made a little leſs; the Lz/tella makes a 
Part of the Baſe, in this order only, in all the 
others it is Part of the Co/umn; the other three 
Parts are for the Torus. This Baſe muſt project a 
ſixth Part of the Diameter of the Column. The 
height of the Capital is half the Diameter of the lower 
Part of the Column, and is divided into three equal 
Parts; one is given to the Abacus, which from its 
Shape is uſually called Dado or a Dye; the other to 
the Ovolo, and the third is ſubdivided into ſeven Parts: 
Of one of theſe the Lz/7e//a under the Ovolo is made, 
and the remaining fix are for the Collariuo or Neck of 
of the Column: The height of the A/tragal is double 
that of the Liſlella under the Ovo/o; and its Center 
is made on the Line, which falls perpendicular from 
the foreſaid L:/7e/la, the Projecture of the Ciucture 
falls plum upon the Liftella, which 1s as thick as the 
Li/tella. The Projecture of this Capital anſwers to 
the Haft of the Ch below. Its Archizrave is 
made of Timber, the height of which muſt be equal 
to its breadth, and its breadth muſt not be greater 
than the Shafz of the Column at Top; the Zoy/?s which 
ſupply the place of the Gut or Drip, project a fourth 
part of the length of the Columu. Here follows the 
Meaſures of the 1 ſcan Order, according to / 7truvins. 


A. Abacus, F. The Shaft of the Co- 
B. Ovolo. lumn below. 

C. Collarino. G. Cincture. 

D. A/tragal. H. Torus. 


E. The Shaft of the Co- I. Orlo. 
lumn at T op. K. Pede/tal. 
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The Profils by the ſide of the Plan of the Baſe and 
Capital, are the 3 of the Arches. 

But if the Archztraves are made of Stone, what J 
before mentioned with reſpect to the /rtercolumnnti- 
ons muſt be oblerved. There ſtill exiſt ſome antient 
Edifices, which as they partly retain the ſame Meaſures, 
may he ſaid to have been of this Order; ſuch as the Are- 
a of Verona, the Arena and Theatre of Pola, and 
many others that might be mentioned, from which | 
have taken the Pils of the Baſe, Capital, Architrave, 
Freeze, and Cornzce, as may be {cen in the laſt Plate 
of this Chapter: as alſo thoſe of the [mpo/7/s of the 
Arches. 

I ſhall inſert the ſeveral Deſigns of all theſe Edi- 
fices, in my Book of Anzzquzzes. 


* 


A. Cima recta. L. A/tragal. 

B. Corona. M. Shaft of the Column 
C. Gutte & Cima recta. under the Capital. 
D. Caver7o. N. Shaft of the Column 
E. Freeze. at Bottom. 

F. Architrave. O. Liſtella of the Co- 
G. Cymatium, ) of the lumn. 

H. Abacus, Capi- P. Torus. of the 

I. Cima rea, ) Tal. Q. Orlo. Baſe. 


K. Collarms. 


On the Right Hand of the Prof! of the Archi- 
zrave marked F. the Reader will find the i bn of 
another, performed with greater ee 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Dorick Order. 


HE Dorick Order owes both its Name and Ori- 
ginal to the Dorians, a Greek People inhabiting 


Aſia. If theſe Columns are inſular without Pires, 
they 
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ARCHITECTURE. 29 


they muſt be ſeven Diameters and a half, or 

eight in length. The Iutercolummiations are ſome⸗ 
thing leſs than three Diameters of the Columm, which 
Manner is called by Vitruvius, Diaſlylos. But in caſe 
they are joyned to Pires, their Altitude muſt be 
ſeventeen Modules and one third, including the Baſe 
and Capital; and we muſt remember, as was before 
obſerved in the thirteenth Chapter, that the Modu7e 
in this Order, is but half the Diameter of the C-- 
umn, divided into thirty Minutes; and that in all 
the other Orders, it is the whole Diameter divided 
into ſixty Minutes. 

We do not find that the Antients made any Pe- 
de/tal to this Order, in which they have not been 
imitated by the Moderns. When therefore a Pede/7al 
is to be joyned to them, the Dads or Dye muſt be 
{quare, whence the Meaſure of its Ornaments muſt be 
taken; for it mult firſt be divided into three equal 
Parts, twoof which ſhall be for the Baſe with its Phnth, 
and the third for the Cymatium, to which the Plinth 
of the Baſe of the Column mult be joyned. Some of 
theſe Pedeſtal are found alſo in the Cormrhian Or- 
der, as in the Arch in Yerona called the Arch de Le- 
ont. I have inſerted ſeveral kinds of Pre, that 
may be fitted to the Pede//als of this Order, all of 
them beautiful, and taken from the Antients, and 
meaſured with the utmoſt Exactnefs. This Order 
has no Baſe peculiar to it, whence it is that theſe 
Columns are found without Baſes in ſeveral Edifices; 
as the Theatre of Marcellus in Rome, the Temple de la 
Peta near the ſame Theatre; the Theatre of Vicen- 
2a, and in ſeveral other Places. But the A/rick Baſe 
15 ſometimes Joyned to it, and is very Ornamental; the 
Meaſures thereof are as follows: Its height mult be 
half the Diameter of the Column, and is divided into 
three equal Parts; one goes to the Pliuth; the other 
two are ſubdivided into four equal Parts, one of which 
is for the upper 2%, the remaining g three are again 


1 ſub⸗ 
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ſubdivided into two equal Parts; one of which is the 
lower Torus, and the other the Cavetto with its Li- 
ellas; theſe have alſo their peculiar Meaſures, and 
mult be divided into fix Parts; the firſt is for the up- 
per Liſtella, the ſecond for the lower, and the four 
remaining for the Cavetto. The whole Projecture is 
the ſixth Part of the Diameter of the Column : The 
CinFure is half the upper Torus; if it is divided from 
the Ba/e, its Projecture muſt be one third of that 
of the Baſe. But if the Baſe and part of the Column 
make one entire Piece, the Cincture mult be made 
ſmall, as may be ſeen in the third Deſign of this Order, 

in which I have likewiſe drawn two different kinds of 


Impo/ts of Arches. 
A. Fu of the Column. F. Pliuth. 


B. Li/tella. G. Omatium, ) of the 

C. Upper Torus. H. Dads or Dye. Pede- 

D. Cavetto with its I. i- I. Baſe, Aal. 
/tella. K. Impo/ts of Arches. 


E. Lower Torus. 


The Capital muſt be half the Diameter of the 
Column, and 1s divided into three Parts; the firſt 
is divided into five Parts, whereof three are for the 
Abacus, and two for the Cymatium, which be- 
ing {ſubdivided into three Parts, one goes to the 

Liſtella, and the other two to the Cymatium. The 
ſecond principal Part is ſubdivided into three e- 
qual Parts; one is for the Annulers or Squares, which 
three are equal; the other two are for the Ovolo, 
whoſe Projecture is two thirds of its height: The third 
principal Part is for the Collarino. The whole Pro- 
jecture, is the fifth Part of the Diameter of the Column. 
The height of the Aſtragal is equal to the three L2/7el- 
las, and projects to the lower Part of the Sha/? of the 
Column. The Cincture is half the height of the A/tra- 
gal, and its Projecture is plum with the Center there- 
of, Upon the Capiſal is raiſed the Architrave, whole 

height 
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ARCHITECTURE, 31 
height muſt be half the Diameter of the Co/umm, and is 
1 divided into ſeven Parts; one is for the Tenia or Filler, * 
whoſe Projecture is equal to its height; we afterwards 
divide the whole into ſix Parts; one of theſe is for 
the Gu7te, which muſt be fix in Number, and the 
L:iftella under the Teuia, which is a third Part of 
the ſaid Guttæ. From the Tenia downwards, the re- 
mainder is again divided into ſeven Pats; three 
whereof are for the firſt Fa/cia, and four for the fſe- — 
cond. The Freeze is a Module and a half in height; 
the breadth of the Trighph is one Module, and its Ca- 
pital the ſixth Part of a Module. The Treglyph is di- 
vided into ſix Parts; two of which are for the two 
Channels in the Middle, one for the two half Chan- 
nels at the Ends or Extremities, and the other three 
for the Spaces between the ſaid Channels. The Me- 
Zope that is the Interval between the 17zg/yphs, ought 
to be a perfect Square. The Cornice muſt be a Mo- 
aule and one ſixth in height, and is divided into five 
Parts and a half; two of which are for the Cavetto 
and Ovolo. The Caverto is leſs than the Ovolo, juſt as 
much as is its Lz/tella; the remaining three and a | 
half are for the Corona and both the Cimas, the Recta F 
and the Rever/a. The Projecture of the Corona muſt 1 
be two thirds of a Module; and in its Face that looks 
downward, and has a Projecture along the 1722/yphs, 
fix Guitæ in length, and three in breadth with their 
Liſtellas, and fome Roſes over the Mezope. The 
Gutte are round, and ſhaped like Bells, and anſwer 
to thoſe under the Tenia. The Body of the matium, 
muſt be an eighth Part larger than the Corona, and is 
divided into eight Parts; two whereof are for the 
Plinth, and the other ſix for the matium, whole 
Projecture is ſeven Parts and a half. So that the 
height of the Archizrave, the Freeze and Cor nice, are 
a fourth Part of the Altitude of the Column. Theſe 
are the Meaſures of the Cornice according to Vi- 
truwius, from which I have deviated, by altering 
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32 PALLADI O' N 
ſome Members thereof, and making the whole a little 4 
larger. 
Parts of the Capital. 1 
A. Cima recta. N. Cymatium. 1 
B. Cima rever/a. O. Abacus. 
C. Corona. P. Ovolo. | 
D. Ovolo. Q. Li/tellas, or little 
E. Cavezto. Mouldings. 
F. Capital of the Trig- R. Collarino. 
lyph. S. A/tragal. 
G. Tratyph. T. Cincture. 
H. Metope. U. Fu/t of the Column. 
I. Tenia or Fillet. X. Plan of the Capital; 
K. Gurre. and the Module d:- 
L. Fir/t Faſcia. vided into Thirty 
M. Second Faſcia. Parts or Minutes. 
, Y. St of the Cornice. 
UN AP. NYE 


Of the Tonick Order. 


HE Ionic Order had its origin from Jonia, 
a Province in Aſia; and Hiſtory informs us 
that the celebrated Temple of Diana at Epheſus was 
of this Order. The Column with its Capital and 
Baſe, muſt be nine Modules in height; a Module, 
as was before obſerved, is the Diameter of the Co- 
Iumn below. The Architrave, Freeze, and Cor- 
nice, are a fifth part of the Altitude of the Column; 

in the Deſign of ſingle Columns, the Intercolumni- 
ations are two Diameters and a Quarter, which are 
the moſt commodious and beautiful, and is called 
Euſtylos by Vitruuius. In the Deſign of the Ar- 
ches, the Pires are a third part of the Void, and 


— 


the Arches have two Diameters in height. 9 
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ARCHITECTURE. 33 
If Pede/tals are to be given to the [onick Colrmmns, 
as in the Degus of the Arches, their Altitude mult 
be equal to half the breadth of the Opening of the Arch, 
and is divided into ſeven Parts and a half; two where- 
of are for the Baſe, one for the Cymatinm, and the re- 
maining four and a half for the Dado. The Baſe of 
the lonick Order, muſt be halt a Module in thicknels, 
and is divided into three Parts; one is given to the 
Plinth, whole Projecture is the fourth, and an eighth 
Part of the Module; the other two are divided into 
ſeven Parts, three of which are for the Tors : «. the 
other four are again ſubdivided into two Parts; of 
one is made the upper Cavezzo, and of the other the 
lower, which muſt have the greateſt Projecture. 
The A/7ragals muſt be the eighth of the Cavezzo; the 
Cin(fure of the Column is the third Part of the Terug 
of the Baſe; but if the Baſe be joyned to the Colm, 
the Cincture mult be ſmaller, as was before obſerved in 
the Dorick Order. The Projecture of the Cincture is 
half of that abovementioned. Theſe are the ſeveral 
Meaſures of the Ionic Baſe, according to Vitruvius. 
But as we find the Allicꝶ Baſe, placed under this 
Order in a great many antient Edifices, which in— 
deed I think better; I have therefore drawn the ſaid 
Baſe over the Pede/tal, with a little Terug under the 
Cindure; but at the ſame Time have not omitted the 
De /ian which Visruvius has given us. The Defrens 
marked L, are two different Pros to make the /x- 


po/ts of the Arches, and on each of them the Meaſures 


are ſet down in Numbers, denoting the Minutes of the 
Module, as has been obſerved in all my other De/igs. 
Theſe [mpo/7s are half as high again, as the thick- 
neſs of the Pilaſter that ſupports the Arch. 


A. Shaft of the Column. C. Upper Torus. 
B. A/tragalwithitsCin- D. Cavetto. 
dure, which are E. Lower Torus. 
Members of the F. Plinth joyned to the 
Column. Cymatium of the 
Pede ſtal. 
K G. O. 
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G. Cymatium in 
two diffe- | 
rent Forms. of the K. Plinth of the Baſe. 

H. Dado. Hede- L. Impoſis of the Ar- 

I. Baſe in two fal. ches. 
diffe erent | 
Forms. J 


To make the Capital, the Diameter at the Foot 
of the Column is divided into eighteen Parts, and 
nineteen of ſuch parts make the length and breadth 
of the Abacus; half of which is the height of the 
Capital with its Yolutes, whence its Altitude will 
be nine parts and a half; one and a half of which 
is given to the Abacus with its Cymatium, and 
the remaining eight to the Youre, which is made 
in this Manner. From the Extremity of the Cy- 
matium inward, one of the nineteen Parts is ta- 
ken, and from the Point made, a plum Line 1s let 
fall, which divides the Yo/uze in the Middle, and 
is called Catheto. Where the Point falls upon this 
Line, that ſeparates the four Parts and a half a- 
bove, from the three and a halt below, the Center 
of the Eye of the Volutè is made, whoſe Diame- 
ter is one of the eight Parts; and from the above- 
mentioned Point, a Line is drawn, which cutting 
the Catheto at right Angles, divides the Volute in- 
to four Parts. In the next place a Square 1s made 
in the Eye of the Volute, as big as the Semi-Dia- 
meter of the ſaid Eye; and Diagonal Lines being 
drawn, on them the Points are marked, where the 
fixed Foot of the Compaſs 1s to ſtand, to make 
the Yo/uze; which Points or Centers, including that 
of the Eye, are thirteen in Number ; and in what 
manner theſe are to be performed, will appear by 

the Numbers marked in the Deſign. The A/?raga/ 
of the Co/umn, is in a direct Line with the Eye of 
the Yolute. The thickneſs of the Volutes in the 


middle, muſt be equal to the Projecture of the 
Ovolo, 
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ARCHITECTURE. 357 


Ovolo, which muſt come forward beyond the Aa- 
ens, juſt as much as is the Eye of the Yolure. The 
Channel of the Volute, is even with the Shaft of 
the Co/umn. The A/tragal of the Column goes un- 
der the Yolute, and is always expoſed to fight, as 
appears by the Plan; and indeed it is natural that 


ſo thin and weak a Member, as the Volute is ſup- 


poſed to be, ſhould give way to a ſtronger one 
ſuch as the A/7ragal, from which it muſt be equally 
diſtant. In the Angles of Colonnades, or Portico's 
of the Ionich Order, we generally make Capitals with 
Velutes, not only in the Front, but alſo in that 
part, which if the Capital were to be made as uſual, 
would have been the Flank; by which means the 

have the Front on two Sides, and are called Angular 
Capilals; how theſe are made, will be ſhewn in my 
Book of 7'emples, which is the Fourth of this Work. 


A. Abacus. 
B. Channet or Hollow of E. Cindture. 

the Volure. F. Shaft of the Column. 
C. Ovolo. G. The Line called Ca- 
D. A/tragal under the theto. 

Ovo lo. 


In the Plan of the Capital, the ſaid Members are 
marked with the ſame Letters. 


S. Eye of the Volute on a large Scale. 


Members of the Baſe according to Vitruvius.. 
K. Fut of the Column. O. A/traga!. 


L. Cindure. P. Second Cavetto, 
M. Torus. Q. Plinth. 
N. Fir Cavetto. R. Prœyedture. 


The Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice, mult be, 
as was before obſerved, a fifth part of the height 
of the Column, and is divided into twelve parts; 
four of which are for the Archizrave, three 253 
the 
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the Freeze, and five for the Cornice. The Arch:- 
trave is ſubdivided into five parts; one of which is 
for the Cymatium, and the reſt are again divided 
into twelve parts; three whereof are for the firſt 
Faſcia and its A/tragal, four for the ſecond and its 
Aſtragal, and five for the third. The Cornice is di- 
' vided into ſeven parts and three fourths ; two are for 
the Cavetto and Ovolo; two for the Modilion, and 
three and three fourths for the Corona and the Cyma- 
 Zium; the Projecture of the whole Cornicè is equal 
to its height. I have deſigned the Front, Flank, and 
Plan of the Capital; as allo the Architrave, Freeze, 
and Cornice, with their proper Ornaments. 


A. Cima recta. G. Cavetto. 
B. Cima rever ſa. H. Freeze. 
C. Corona. I. Cymatium of the Ar- 
D. Cymatium of the Mo- chitrave. 

ailions. K. Firſt Faſcia. 
E. Modilions. L. Second Faſcia. 
F. Ovolo. M. Third Faſcia. 

Members of the Capital. 

N. Abacus. Q. A/tragal of the Co- 
O. Hollow of the Vo- lumn. 

lute. R. Fu}? of the Column. 
P. Ovolo. 


The Plan marked &, wherein we ſee the Ro/es, re- 
preſents the Shit of the Cornice between each Modi- 
lion. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Corinthian Order. ha 


N Corinth, a celebrated City of Peleponneſus, the 
Corinthian Order was invented, which 1s more 


beautiful and elegant than they foregoing. The Co- 
Iumns thereof are like thoſe of the /onzck, and are nine 
Modules 
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ARCHITECTURE. 37 
Modules and a half in height, including their Baſe 
and Capital. If they are to be fluted, they muſt be 
made with twenty four Flutes or Hollows, whoſe depth 
is equal to half their breadth. The Plans or Spaces 
between two F/utes, muſt be one third of the breadth 


of the ſaid Flutes. The Architrave, Freeze and Cor- 


nice, are a fifth of the height of the Column. In the 
Deſign of a Colonnade or fingle Columns, the [nter- 


Hzlummiatious are two Diameters, as in the Portico of 


Santa Maria Rotunda in Rome, which manner of 
diſtancing the Columns, Vitruvius calls Sy/?ylos. And 
in that of the Arches, the Pires are two fifths of 
the Opening of the Arch, whole Opening is in height, 


two Squares and a half, including the thickneſs of 


the ſaid Arch. 


The height of the Pede//al in this Order, muſt be 
one fourth of the Altitude of the Co/umn, and is divi- 
ded into eight Parts; one is for the Cymatium, two 
for the Baſe, and the remaining five for the Dado. 
The Baſe being divided into three Parts; two go to 
the Plinth, and one to the Mouldings. This Column 
has the Alticꝶ Baſe, but differs from that which is ſet 
under the Dorick Order, in that its Projecture is one 
fifth Part of the Diameter of the Column. Some other 
little Variations may be made, as is ſeen in the De- 
ſigns, wherein the [po/?s of the Arches are alſo 
profil d, whoſe height is half as much again as the 
Agel of the Alelt, or Pire that ſupports the 
Arch. 


A. Shaft, of the Joyned to the ma- 
B. Cincture and 55 tium of the Pede- 
A ragal, Ylumn. Hal. 
C. Upper Tor us. G. Cymatium, 7 
P. Cavetto with its Aſ- H. Dads, 4 {he 
tragals. I. Cornice of the( * - 
E. Lower Torus. Baſe, ral. 


F. Plinth of the Baſe K. Plinth of the Baſe. 
The Impo/ts of the Arches is by the /ide of the Co- 


[umn. 
L The 
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The Altitude of the Corinthian Capital, muſt be 
the Diameter of the Column below, and a fixth 
part more, Which 1s allowed to the Abacus ; the 
remainder 1s divided into three equal parts: the 
firſt is for the firſt Row of Leaves, the ſecond for the 
middle Row, and the third is again ſubdivided into 
two parts; of that part which is neareſt the Abacus, 
are made the Caulicoli or Salks, with their Leaves, 
which ſeem to be ſupported by them, and out of 
which they grow; for which reaſon the Fu/? or tal 
whence they ſpring ſhould be thick, and diminiſh by 
{mall degrees in their foldings ; thereby imitating 
Plants, which are thicker at the Bottom than at the 


Extremities of their Branches. The Campana or 


Bell, that is the Fu/? of the Co/ummn under the Leaves, 
muſt be perpendicular to the Bottom of the Flutes 
of the Columns. To give the Abacus a proper Pro- 


jecture, a perfect Square . muſt be made, the Side 


of which is a Module and a halt; and Diagonal 
Lines being drawn in it, the Point of their Inter- 
ſection will be in the Middle or Center; here the 
fixed Foot of the Compaſs muſt be placed, and a 
Module marked towards each Angle of the Square ; 
and where theſe Points meet, Lines are drawn that 
cut the ſaid Diagonals at right Angles, and ſo as to 
touch the Sides of the Square, and thele ſhall be the 
bounds of the Projecture, whole length gives the 
breadth of the Horns of the Abacus. Its Curvature 
or Diminution, is made by drawing a circular Line 
from one Horn to the other, and in marking the 
Point; by which an Equilateral Triangle is made, 
whoſe Baſe is the Diminution. Afterwards a right 
Line is drawn from the Extremities of the above- 
mentioned Horns, to the Extremity of the A/?ragal 
of the Column, which muſt be made in ſuch a man. 
ner, as to be touched by the Tips, or Extremities 
of the Leaves, or elle come a little more forward; 
and this will be their Projecture. The Ro/e mult 
be 
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be a fourth part as broad, as the Diameter of the 
Column at the Foot. The Architrave, Freeze and 
Cornice, as was before obſerved, are a fifth part of 
the height of the Column, and the whole is divided 
into twelve parts as in the ſonick, but differs from 
it in this, vg, that the Cornice of the Corinthian is 
divided into eight parts and a half; the firſt is al- 
lowed to the Cima Rever/a, the ſecond to the Den 
ricles, the third to the Ovo/o, and the fourth and 
fifth to the Modzilion, and the remaining three and 
a half to the Corona and the Cymatium, The Pro- 
jecture of the Cornicèe is equal to its height. The 
Pannels of the Roſes between the Modilions muſt be 
{quare, and the Modilious half as broad as the Plan 
of the ſaid Roſes. The Members of this Order, 
are not marked by Letters as the foregoing, becauſe 
by them, theſe may be eaſily known. 


Cu A pP. XVIII. 
Of the Compoſite Order. 


HE Compoſite Order, which 1s alſo called Ro- 
man, from its having been invented by the 
antient Romans, is ſo named, becauſe it partakes 


of two of the foregoing Orders. The moſt regu- 


lar and beautiful is that which 1s compounded of the 
Ionic and Corinthian. It is made more ſlender and 
diſengaged than the latter, and may reſemble it in 
all its Parts, the Capital excepted. The Columns 
muſt be ten Modules in length. In the Deſigns of 
Colonnades, the [ntercolumniation is one Diameter 
and a half, which Vitruvius calls Pycno/ty/e; and in 


thoſe of the Arches, the Pires are half the Void 


of the Arch, and the height of the Arches, under 
the Keyſtone i is two Squares and a half. 

And as I before obſerved, this Order muſt be more 
{lender and diſengaged than the Corinthian ; its Pe- 


aeſtal 


— — —— — - 
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which is under the Aſtragal, and forms the P/iuth 
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de/tal is one third of the height of the Column, 
and muſt be divided into eight parts and a half. 


Of the firſt the Cymatium of that Baſe is made, 


and five and a half remain for the Dado. The 
Baſe of the Pedeſtal is ſubdivided into three parts; 


two are for the Pliuth, and one for the Torus's 


with its Cymarium. 

The Baſe of this Column may be Attick as in 
the Corinthian, and allo be compounded of the A- 
zick and Ionicꝶ, as appears by the Deſign. 

The Profils of the Impo/t's of the Arches, are by the 
ſide of the Plan of the Pede/tal, and its height is 
equal to the thickneſs of the Membretto. 

The Compo ſite Capital has the ſame Meaſures as 


the Coriuthian, but differs from it in the Yolute, 


the Ovolo, and A/zragal cut into Beads, which Mem- 
bers are borrowed from the Ionic, the way of ma- 
king which is as follows. From the Abacus down- 
ward, the Capital is divided into three parts, as in 
the Corinthian; the firſt is given to the firſt Row 
of Leaves, the ſecond to the middle Row, and the 
third to the Yolute, which is made in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame Points, as that of the Jo- 
nick; and takes up ſo much of the Abacus, that it 
ſeems to go out of the Ovolo, near the Flower which 
is put in the middle of the Curvature of the Aba- 
cus; and it is as thick in Front, as the breadth of 
the Horns thereof, or a little more. The thickneſs 
of the Ovolo is three fifths of the Abacus; its lower 
part begins parallel to the Eye of the Volule; its 


Frojecture is three fourths of its height, and with 


its Projecture is perpendicular to the Curvature of 
the Abacus, or a little more outwards. The A/7ra- 
gal is one third part of the height of the O0vo/o, 
and its Projecture a littke more than half its thick- 
neſs, and turns about the Capital under the Fo- 
lute, and is always ſeen. The Gradetto or Liſtella 
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of the Campana, or Bell of the Capital, is half the 
A/tragal. The Body of the Campana, muſt be per- 
pendicular to the Bottom of the Futes of the Column. 
I law one of this kind in Rome, from whence I 
borrowed the abovementioned Meaſures, becauſe 1 
thought it extremely beautiful, and performed with 
great Judgment. We allo ſee Capitals, made in a 
difterent manner, that may be called Compoſite; but 
theſe will be taken Notice of hereafter, and the De- 
ſigns of them inſerted in my Books of Antiquities. 
The Architrave, Freeze and Cornice are together a 
fifth of the height of the Column; and by obſerving 
what was before mentioned of the other Orders, and 
the Numbers marked in the De/ign, their Proporti- 
ons and Diviſions may eaſily be known. 


ERA ALIX. 
Of Pedeſtals. 


Itherto I have taken Notice of whatever ap- 
peared to me eſſential, with reſpect to plain 
Walls and their Ornaments; and have touched par- 
ticularly upon the ſeveral Pedeſlals that may be gi- 
ven each Order. But as the Antients did not obſerve 
to make them bigger or ſmaller in the different Or- 
ders, notwithſtanding that this Member gives ſo much 
Beauty and Ornament to the whole, when it is made 
with Judgment, and in a due Proportion to the other 
Parts; in order that Architects may have a perfect 
knowledge thereof, and uſe them upon occaſion, they 
are to underſtand that the Antients made them ſome- 
times ſquare, that is to ſay their Height equal to 
their Breadth, as in the Arch de Leoni in Verona, 
and theſe I have given to the Doric Order, becauſe 
it requires ſolidity. They ſometimes regulated their 
Proportions by the Meaſure of the Openings or Voids, 
as in the Arch of Titus at Santa Maria Nova in 


M Rome, 
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Rome, and that of Trajan over the Gate of Ancona, 

where the height of the Pede/tal is halt of the Void 
of the Arch, which kind of Pede/tals I my ſelf have 
employed in the Ionic Order. They allo ſometimes 
took the Meaſures from the height of the Column, 

as we ſee in the City of ga, ſituated at the foot of 
the Mountains that divide Italy from France, in an 
Arch erected in Honour of Auguſtus Ce/ar ; in the 
Arch of Pola a City of Dalmatia, and in the Amphi- 
theatre in Rome in the [onick and Cormthian Or- 
ders, in all which Edifices the Pede//a/ is one fourth 
of the height of the Columm, as | oblerved in the 
Corinthian Order. In Verona, in the beautiful Arch 
called di Caſtal Vecchio, the Pede/tal is one third of 
the height of the Colmn, as I have made it in the 
Compolite. All theſe various kinds of Pede//als are 
very beautiful, and bear the moſt juit Proportion to 
the other Parts. By the Word Poggio, which Vi- 
7r10i1s mentions in his ſixth Book, where he ſpeaks 
of Theatres, we are to underſtand the ſame as Pe- 
de/tal, which he makes one third part of the Alti- 
tude of the Clumus made to adorn the [heatre. But 
of theſe Pede/tals that exceed one third of the Co- 
/umns, there is an Example in the Arch of Con/tan- 
tine in Rome, the Pedeſlals being of two parts and 
a half the height of the Column. The Antients uſed 
to make the Baſe in almoſt all their Pede/7als, 

twice the thicknels of the matium, as will be ſhewn 
in my Book of Arches. 


GX 
Of the Errors and Abuſes in Architecture. 


Aving thus far laid down the feveral Orna- 
ments of Archizedure, i. e. of the five Or- 
ders thereof; ſhewn the manner of making them, 
and given the Profils of their ſeveral Members, a- 
greeable 


— 
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greeable to the Practice of the Antients; I think 
it not improper to take Notice in this Place of ſe- 
veral Abuſes, that were firſt introduced by the Bar- 
barians, and are ſtill practiſed; in order that the 
itudious in this Art may avoid them in their Works, 
and be able to know them in thoſe of others. I ſay 
therefore that Architecture, being as all other Arts 
an Imitation of Nature, will not for that Reaſon, 
admit of any thing either oppoſite or foreign to 
that Order and Harmony, which Nature obſerves 
in all her Operations ; whence the antient Archi- 
tects, who firſt began to make their Buildings of 
None, that till then had been of Tymber, gave it 
for a Rule, that Columns ſhould be thicker at the 
Bottom than at the Top; wherein they borrowed an 
Example from Trees, which are leſs at the Top, than 
at the Trunk and near the Roots. In like manner, 
as it is natural for thoſe things on which any great 
Weight is laid, to fink down, under the Columns they 
put Baſes, which with their Jorus's and Caverto's, 
ſeem to be the Swellings cauſed by the Burthen they 
ſuſtain: To the Cornzce's they likewiſe added 7ryg- 
liphs, Modlilions, and Denteeles, to repreſent the 
Ends of thoſe 7%, that ſupport the Cielings 
and Roofs. If we examine ſeriouſly, we ſhall find 
that the ſame was obſerved in all the other Parts; 
for which Reaſon one cannot but diſapprove of that 
Form of Building, which departing from thoſe Rules 
that Nature herſelf points out, and that ſimplicity 
which appears in all her Productions; form to them- 
ſelves a new kind of Nature, by deviating from all 
that is good, true and beautiful in Arch:tefure. 
Wherefore, we mult not, inftead of Pz/a/fers or Co- 
lumns that are to ſuſtain any Burthen, place Car- 


7ouches, which are certain Scrolls that appear very 


diſagrecable in the Eye of Judges; and fo far from 
adminiſtring any Satisfaction or Pleaſure to ſuch 
as are not, gives them only a confuſed Idea of Ar- 

chitedure, 
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chitecture, and ſerves only to put the Builder to more 
Expence. For the ſame Reaſon, none of theſe Car- 
touches ought to come out of the Cornice; for it be- 
ing requiſite that all the Parts thereof ſhould be made 
to ſome end, and ſhew as it were what it would be, 
if the whole Edifice had been framed of Timber; and 
as it is likewiſe natural, that a great Weight ſhould 
be ſuſtained by ſomething ſolid and ſtrong enough to 
ſupport it; it is certain that theſe Cartouches would 
be altogether ſuperfluous, ſince it is impoſſible that 
Foy/ts, or any Timber whatever, ſhould perform the 
Effect the Cartouches repreſent; and as they are ſup- 
poſed to be {lender and weak, I donot conceive how they 
can with any ſhew of Reaſon, be put under any thing 
groſs and weighty. But that which appears to me the 
oreateſt Abuſe of all, is the making of Frontiſpieces 
of Gates, Windows and Galleries, divided and open 
in the Middle, ſince theſe Frontiſpieces were firſt 
made to defend theſe parts of the Building from 
Rain, c. Neceſſity having taught the antient Ar- 
chitects to cover them, and to give them the form 
of a Roof; for which Reaſon I think nothing can be 
more ridiculous, than to open that part, which was 
invented for no other end, than to ſhelter the Inha- 
bitants of the Houle, and thoſe who go into it, from 
Rain, Snow, Hail, and other Inclemencies of the 
Weather. And though Variety and Novelty ſhould 
naturally pleaſe all Men, yet they are not to be in- 
troduced in oppoſition to the Precepts of Art, and 
the Dictates of Reaſon; and indeed we find that the 
Antients in their ſeveral Inventions, never departed 
from any general and neceſſary Rules of Art, as I thall 
ſhew in my Book of Antiquities. As for the Pr ojec- 
tures of the Coruicè and other Ornaments, it 1s no 
ſmall Abuſe to make them very great; becauſe when 
they exceed a juſt and realonable Proportion, parti- 
cularly if they are ina cloſe Place, they make it {till 


cloſer, and more difagreeable to the Eye, and frighten 
Thoſe 
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thoſe who ſtand under them, who think they are go- 
ing every moment to fall upon their Heads. Nor 
ought we to be leſs careful to make the Cornices in a 
juſt Proportion to the Co/umns; becauſe if great Cor- 
7ices are placed over little Columns, or upon great 
Co!/umns, little Cornices, the whole muſt needs have 
a very unpleaſing Aſpect. Moreover, the feigning or 
ſuppoſing of the Co/umns to be compoſed of ſeveral 
Pieces, and jointed together by certain Annulets and 
Gar/ands round them, that ſeem to keep them tight 
together, ought ſo much the more to be avoided, 
fince the more ſolid and entire the Columms appear to 
the Eye, the better they perform that for which they 
were erected, which is to make the whole Edifice 
ſtronger and more ſecure. I might take Notice of 
ſeveral other Abuſes of the fame Nature, as of ſome 
Members in the Cornce which are made diſpropor— 
ticnate to the reſt, but theſe things may be eafily 
diſcovered by what was before obſerved, and what J 
mentioned in this place. It remains next to conſider 


the diſpoſing of the particular and principal Parts of 
a Building. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of Galleries, Entries, Halls, Rooms, aud 
the manner in which they are to be con- 
trived. 


Alleries were generally made in the fore or back- 

front of a Building, and are likewiſe placed in 
the middle of it if only one; or in the Wings if there 
are to he two Ga//eries. Theſe Galleries are uſeful on 
ſeveral Accounts; for walking, eating, cc. and are 
made either large or ſmall, as conveniency, and the 
quality and greatneſs of the Edifice may require; but 
they ſhould never exceed twenty Foot in breadth, nor 
be leſs than ten. Beſides every Houle that is built 
N with 
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with Judgment, ought to have in the middle, and the 
principal Parts thereof, certain Places, with which all 
the other Parts of the Houſe have a Communication. 
Theſe in the lower Part of the Houle, are uſually called 
Emntries, and in the upper, Halls; and are as ſo many 
publick Places. In theſe Entries Perſons attend, till ſuch 
time as the Maſter of the Houle comes out, in order to 
tranſact Buſineſs with him, or to pay their Compli- 
ments to him, and are, after the Galleries, the firſt 
Places that preſent themſelves to thoſe who enter in- 
to the Houſe. Halls ſerve for the celebration of 
Weddings, Balls, Banquets, Plays and ſuch like Diver- 
ſions, and for that Reaſon mult be made much more 
ſpacious than any of the other Apartments; and be 
ſo contrived, that a great Company may be commo- 
diouſly entertained in them, and ſee every thing that 
paſles. In the length of Halls, I never exceed twice 
their breadth ; but the nearer they are to a ſquare, 
the more beautiful and commodious they will be. 
The Rooms muſt be equally diſtributed on each 
ſide of the Entry and the Hall, obſerving that thoſe 
on the Right Hand, correſpond, and be of the ſame 
bigneſs with thoſe on the Left, by which means there 
will be a juſt Harmony and Proportion in the ſeveral 
parts of the Building, and the Walls will be equally 
preſſed by the Roof. For if the Apartments are 
made larger- on one. ſide of the Building than on the 
other; in the former caſe they will eaſily reſiſt the 
Weight, becauſe of the thickneſs and ſolidity of the 
Walls; but in the latter they will be too weak, which 
will occaſion great Inconveniencies, and at laſt ruin the 
whole Fabrick. The moſt beautiful Proportions in 
the deſigning of Rooms are ſeven in Number; for ei- 
ther they are made round, (which form is now very 
{eldom uſed;) or {ſquare ; or their length is the Dia- 
gonal of their Square; or of one Square and a third; 
or a Square and a halt; or a Square and two thirds ; 
or laſtly of two Squares. oh 


CHAP. 
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C MAP. XXII. 
Of Floors or Pavements, and Cielings. 


Aving thus ſeen the Form and Conſtruction 
1 of Galleries, Halls and Rooms, we proceed to 
their Floors and Cielings. Floors are made either of 
Ieragzo or Mortar, as at Venice, of Bricks, or of natural 
Stone. Thoſe of Mortar are exceeding good which 
is made of Brick-Batts, fine Sand, Lime made of 
River-Pebbles, or of Paduan Stone, the whole well 
mixt together. Theſe Floors muſt be made either 
in the Spring or in the Summer, in order that they 
may be very dry. Brick Pavements are very beauti- 
ful and agreeable to the Eye, as well becauſe of the 
variety of Colours, which they borrow from the dit- 
ferent kinds of Earth of which they are made, as from 
the different Shapes which may be given them. The 
Floors of Chambers are very ſeldom of natural one, 
they making them very cold in VMinter; but they do 
very well in Galleries, and Apartments for publick 
Reception. We are to obſerve that thoſe Chambers 
upon the ſame Story, muſt have their Pavement 


level, and in ſuch a manner, that the Threſholds of 


the Doors may not be higher than the reſt of the 
Plan of the Rooms; and if any little Room or Clo- 
{et ſhould not come up to that Height, the remainder 
muſt be ſupplied with a Mezonzn or falle Cieling. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral ways of making Ciel- 
7ngs, for many like to have them of handſome and 
well-wrought 7% s; in which caſe we mult take 
Care that the diſtance between the 7%, be once 
the thickneſs and a half of the ſaid 7%, for ſuch 
a diſtribution will make the Cieling very handſome, 
and ſo much of the Vall will be left between the 
ends of the 7oy/?s, as is ſufficient to ſupport the 
Weight over it; but if they are made at a greater 

diſtance 
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diſtance they will look ill; and if at a lefler, they 
will divide as it were the upper Wall from the lower; 
and in caſe the 7%, ſhould rot, or happen to be 
ſet on fire, the upper Wall muſt be ruined of courſe. 
Others are for having Compartments of S?zcco-work, 
or of Timber ; theſe they fill with Pictures, ſo that 
they may be variouſly adorned, which 1s the reaſon 


why no fixed and determinate Rules can be given up- 
on this Head. 


C HAP. XXIII. 
Of the Height of Rooms. 


OOMS are made either with an arched or a 
flat Cze/zng ; if with the latter, the height from 

the Floor to the Joy//s muſt be equal to their 
breadth, and the Rooms over them muſt be a fixth 
part leſs in height than thoſe beneath. If the Rooms 
are to be arched, as they generally are in the firſt 
Story, (this giving them a graceful Aſpect, and ma- 
king them leſs ſubject to Fire,) their height in ſquare 
Rooms, is à third part more than the breadth of the 
Room. But in thoſe whoſe length exceeds their 
breadth, a height muſt be ſought proportionable to 
their length and breadth, which may eaſily be found, 
by joining the two Lines of the length and breadth, 
and dividing the whole into two equal Parts, one ot 
which will be the exa& height of the Arch; as for 
Example; let B C be | 
the Place to be arched; = —— — 
add the breadth AC to 
the length AB and we 0 
have the Line EB; 
which being divided 1n- 5 4 
to two equal parts in the 


Point F, gives FB the height required. Or if the 


Chamber to be arched be twelye Foot long and fix 
wide; 
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wide; add the two Numbers together, and the Sum 
is Eighteen, which divided by two, gives Nine; and 
this is the height of the Arch required. 

Another height proportionable to the length and 
breadth of a Room is found in this manner. BC be- 
ing the Room to be arched ; join the length to the 
breadth, and it gives the Line B; this mult after- 


wards be divided into two equal parts at the Point E, 
which making a Center, ' 


deſcribe thereon the Se- 
mi-Circle BGF; then 
continuing the Line AC, 
till it touches the Cir- 
cumference of the Point £ 0 
G, AG ſhall be the a 8 . 
height of the Arch B C. 
The. way to find it in 
Numbers 1s as follows. 1 1 
The length and breadth 


of the Room being given, a Number muſt be found, 
that bears the ſame proportion to the breadth, as the 
length does to it, which is done by multiplying the 
lefler Extreme by the greater, and the {quare Root 
of the Product will be the height. As for Example, 
Let the Place to be arched be nine Foot long and four 
Foot broad; the height of the Arch will be fix Foot; 
and the ſame proportion that Nine has to Six, Six 
has to Four; that is the Se/quzaltera Proportion. But 
it is to be obſerved, that we cannot always find this 
height by Numbers. 

Another height may be likewiſe taken, which 
though leſs, will notwithſtanding be proportionate 
to the Room, and is as follows; having drawn the 
Lines AB, AC, CD and BD, repreſenting the length 
and breadth of the Room, and found the height there- 
of according to the firſt Method, which will be CE, 
join it to AC; then draw the Line E DF, and pro- 
longing AB, till it touches E D in the Point ; 

O the 


| | 
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the Line BF ſhall be 
the height of the Arch. 
But to find it in Num- 
bers the Method 1s thus. 

Having by the length 
and breadth of the 
Chamber, found the 
height thereof accord- 
ing to the firſt Method, 
which in the foregoing 
Example was Nine; firſt 
add together thelength, 

breadth, and height, as 
in the Figure: then multiplying the Ni ine by Twelve, 
and afterwards by Six; ſet the Product made by 
Twelve under Twelve, and the Product made by Six 
under Six; when this is done, multiply Six by Twelve, 
and ſet the Product thereof, which is Seventy Two, 
under Nine; laſtly, having found a Number that mul- 
tiplied by Nine, produces Seventy Two, which in this 
Example would be Eight, I ſay that eight Foot is the 
height of the Arch. Theſe ſeveral heights have this 
relation between themſelves, v2z. that the firſt ex- 
ceeds the ſecond, in the ſame Ratio or Proportion 
that the ſecond exceeds the third. Each of theſe 
heights may then be made uſe of, according to the 
conveniency they give -for contriving; that ſeveral 
Rooms of difterent Dimenſions may be ſo made, as to 
have all their Arches of an equal height, and be at 
the ſame time in a juſt Proportion. By this means 
the Chamber will look handſome, and be very com- 
modious for the Floor above, which will be upon a le- 
vel. There are other Proportions for the height of 
Arches, which do not come under any Rules, and 
are therefore left to the Judgment of the Architect, 
to make uſe of them as Neceſſity ſhall require. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


. the ſeveral kinds of Arches, 


HE RE are ſix forts of Arches, viz. Croſſed, 

Faſciated, Flat, (for fo thoſe Arches which 
are but the Segment of a Circle, and are leſs than a 
Semi-Circle, are called) Circular, Grinded and Shell- 
like, all which are in height one third of the breadth 
of the Room. The four firſt were uſed by the An- 
tients, but the two laſt are of modern Invention. 
Round Arches are made in ſquare Chambers, and the 
manner of raiſing them is as follows. In the Angles 
of the Room we leave certain Mutules, or Modilions, 
that ſupport the Semi-Circle of the Arch, which in 
the middle 1s flat, but more circular the nearer it 
comes to the Angles. We have an Example of one 
of this kind in the Baths of Titus in Rome, part of 
which when I ſaw it, was moulder'd away. I have here 
given the De/igns of all theſe different Methods of 
arching, aaron to the various Figures of the Rooms. 


— —  —” —— — 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Meaſures, or Proportions, of Gates, 
; Doors, and Windows. 


T is impoſſible to give any fixed and determinate 
Rules, for the height and breadth of the Gazes of 
large Fabricks, nor for the Doors and Windows of 
Rooms ; and that, becauſe that in making Gates, the 
Architect is obliged to ſuit them to the Greatneſs of 
the Edifice; to the Quality of the Maſter, and the Con- 
veniency of whatever 1s to go in or out of the ſame. 
The Method I beſt approve of is as follows ; divide 
the Space from the Ground to the Superficies of the 
Joy /ts into three parts and a half, as Vitruvius teaches 
Book 4. Chap. 6, two of which give to the height of 
the Void or Opening, and one to the breadth, leſs 
the twelfth of the height. The Antients uſed to 


make their Gates narrower at Top than at Bottom, 


as we ſee in the Temple at Tivoli; and Vitruvius 
has given the ſame Rule, probably becauſe it would 
give a greater ſolidity. The Gates and principal 
Doors muſt be placed in ſuch a manner, that an eaſy 
acceſs may be had to them from all parts of the 
Houſe. The Doors of Rooms mult not be more than 
three Foot wide, and fix and a half high; nor leſs 
than two Foot wide and five Foot high. In making 
the Openings for Windows, we muſt obſerve to make 
them in ſuch a Proportion, as not to let too much, nor 


too little Light into the Room; and likewiſe not to 


make the Windows themſelves too cloſe, nor too far 
diſtant one from the other. In this caſe therefore a 
particular Regard 1s to be had to the Dimenſions of 
the Chamber, ſince it is natural, that a large Room 
ſhould receive much more Light than a ſmall one; 
and if the Vindous are made either leſs in Number, 

or 
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or ſmaller than is requiſite, the Apartments will be 
dark; as on the contrary, if they are too large, or too 
many in Number, they will ſcarce be habitable, be- 
cauſe of the great Quantity of Air they will let in, 
which will make them either very hot or very cold, 
in the different Seaſons of the Year, unleſs they face 
ſuch a ſide of the Heavens, as is ſoft and temperate. 
For theſe Reaſons the breadth of the Windows muſt 
not exceed a fourth part of that of the Room, nor be 
leſs than a. fifth part; they muſt have in height 
two Squares, and a fixth part of their breadth. And as 
in a Houle, although it be compoſed of ſeveral Rooms, 
(ſome of which are large, ſome ſmall, and others be- 
tween both,) we yet are obliged to make the ſeveral 
Windows in the ſame Story equal; in the meaſure of 
the laid Y indows, | regulate my ſelf by the Dimen- 
fions of thoſe Rooms, whole length is two thirds more 
than their breadth, that 1s, if the breadth be eighteen 
Foot, the length muſt be thirty, and I divide the 
breadth into four parts and a half, one of which I al- 
low to the Opening of the #zndow, and two to the 
height, with a ſixth part of the breadth, obſerving 
the ſame Proportion in all thoſe of other Rooms. The 
Windows of the ſecond Story, muſt be a fixth part 
leſs, than the length of the Opening of thoſe of the 
_ firſt, and if there are more Stories, they muſt dimi- 
niſh in the ſame Proportion. The Windows on the 
Right Hand muſt anſwer to thoſe on the Left, and 
thoſe above be exactly perpendicular over thoſe be- 
low; and in like manner the Doors muſt be directly 
over one another, in order that the yoid may be over 
the void, and the ſolid over the ſolid; and laſtly, they 
mulſt all be upon the fame level, by which means 
one may ſee at once from one end of the Houle to 
the other, which is very beautiful, and likewiſe cool 
in Summer, not to mention ſeveral other Conveni- 
encies. It is uſual for Strength, and in order that 
the Lintels or Architraves of the Doors and Min- 
dows may not be robes By too great a Weight, 

to 
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to raiſe certain Arches, generally called F/at Arches, 
that contribute very much to the duration of the Fa- 


brick. The Windows, as has been already obſerved, 


mult be as far diſtant from the Angles, or Corners of 
the Building as poſlible ; for as that part was made to 
faſten and bind together all the reſt of the Fabrick, 
it muſt not for that Reaſon be open and weak. The 
Pilaſters, or Jambs of the Doors and Windows, are 
not to be thicker than a fifth Part of the breadth of 
the Opening, nor leſs than a ſixth. It remains in the 
next Place to ſpeak of their Ornaments. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Ornaments of Doors and Win- 


* 


dows. 


HE Manner how to beautify and adorn the 
Gates of Buildings may be caſily known, from 

the Inſtructions /77ruvzs has given in the ſixth Chap- 
ter of his fourth Book; from the Explanations and 


Deſigns which the moſt Reverend Barbaro has given 


to illuſtrate that Chapter; and from what T my ſelf 
have already obſerved and dend upon all the five 


Orders; but waving theſe Matters, I ſhall only pre- 


ſent my Reader with ſome Profils of the Ornaments 
of the Doors and Windorvs of Chambers, according as 
they may be varied; and will ſhew how to Deigu each 
Member with Grace, and to give it its due Projzedure. 
The Ornaments of Doors and Windows are the Archi- 
traue, the Freeze and Cornice. The Architrave © 
turns about the Door, and muſt be as thick as the 
Jambs or Pilafters, which as | ſaid before muſt not 
be leſs than a ſixth Part of the breadth of the Opening, 
nor more than a fifth; and the thickneſs of the Freeze 
and Cornicèe are taken from the ſame Opening. Of 
the two following Inventions, the firſt, 7. e. the up- 
permoſt, has theſe Meaſures. The Architrave is di- 
vided into four Parts, three of which arc for the 

; height 
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height of the Freeze, and five for that of the Cornice. 
The Architrave is again divided into ten Parts; three 
whereof go to the firſt Faſcia, four to the ſecond, 


and the remaining three are ſubdivided into five Parts; 


of theſe two are for the Regolo or Orlo, and the re- 
maining three for the Cima Reverſa, which is 
alſo called Cimatium; its Projecturè is equal to its 
height. The Fz//et. projects leſs than half its Thick- 
neſs. Jo delign the C:matinm is as follows; a right 
Line mult be drawn from underneath the Filet, to 
the upper Part of the ſecond Faſcia; this Line muſt 
be divided into two equal Parts, each of which is made 


the Baſe of an Iſoceles Triangle, or that has two Sides 


cqual; then placing the fixed Foot of the Compaſs, 
in the Ang/e oppoſite to the Baſe, draw the Cn 
Lines, and they give the Cimatium abovementi— 
oned. 

The Freeze 1s three fourths of the Architrave, and 
is formed by the Segment of a Circle leſs than a Semz- 
Circle, and with its Convexity or Swelling is perpendi- 
cular to the matium of the Architrave. The five 
Parts that are given to the Cornice, are diſtributed to 
its Members in manner following; one is allowed to 
the Cavetto with its Liſella, which is the fifth Part 
of the Cavetio, whole Projedure is two thirds of its 
height; and to deſign it an //oce/es Triangle is drawn, 
whole Angle C is the Center; ſo that the Cavetto will 
be the Ba/e of the Triangle. Another of the ſaid five 
Parts is given to the Ovo/o, whoſe Profecture is two 
thirds of its height, and is formed by drawing an 
Iſoceles Triangle, the Point I being its Center. The 
other three are ſubdivided into ſeventeen Parts; eight 
of which are for the Corona with its Lz/7ellas, of 
which that above takes one of the ſaid eight Parts, 
and that which is below and makes the Hollow of the 
Corona, has but a ſixth Part of the Ovo/o. The other 
nine are for the Cima Reda and its Filet, which is 
one third of the ſaid Cima. To form it with beauty 
and juſtneſs, the right Line A B is drawn, Which is 
divided 
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divided into two equal Parts in the Point C; one of 
theſe two Parts is ſubdivided into ſeven Parts, fix of 
which being taken in the Point D, we afterwards de- 
{ſcribe the two Trzaneles AEC ard CB V, then ſet- 
ting the fixed Foot of the Compaſs in the Points E and 
F, we deſcribe the Segments of Circles AC and CB, 
and they form the ſaid C:mma Recta. 

The Architrave of the ſecond Invention, is in like 
Manner divided into four Parts, three of which are for 
the height of the Freeze and five for that of the Cor- 
nice. The Architrave 18 again divided into three 
Parts, two of which being ſubdivided into ſeven, 
three thereof go to the firſt Faſcia and four to the 
ſecond: The third Part is {ſubdivided into nine Parts; 
two are for the Aflragal, and the other ſeven being a- 
gain ſubdivided into five; three are allowed to the na- 
tium or Ogee, and two to the Fillet. The height of the 
Cornice is divided into. five Parts and three fourths, one 
of which-being ſubdivided into fix; five of them are gi- 
ven to the Bedmoulding over the Freeze, and the other 
to the Liſtella. The Projefure of the Bedmoulding 
is equal to its height, as is that of the Liſfella. One is 
allowed to the Ovo/o, whole Prozedure is three fourths 
of its height. The Gradetio or Fillet over the Ovolo is 
the ſixth Part of the Ovo/o, and projects juſt as much. 
The other three Parts are ſubdivided into ſeventeen; 
eight are for the Corona, whole Projedure is one third 


into four; three are given to the Cymatium, and one to 


five Parts and a half; cf one whereof the Gradetto or 
Fillet is made, and of the remaining four and a half 
the Cymatium over the Corona. The Projedure of 
this Cornicè is equal to its height. \ 
Members of the Cornice of the fir /? Invention. 

I. Cavetto. N. Omatium. 

K. Cvolo. O. Filler, 
IL. Corona. eee: 15 oy 
Members 
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more than its height, the other nine being ſubdivided 


the Fillet: The three remaining are ſubdivided into 
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Members of the Architrave. 


P. 1 or Cima Rever- S. Convexity or Telling 
of the Freeze. 


Q. 2 Faſcia. T. Part of the Freeze 
V. Second Faſcia. that goes into the 
R. Orlo or Fillet. Wall. 


By the Members here ſet down, thoſe of the ſe— 
cond Invention may be eaſily known. 

In the two following Inventions, the Architrave 
of the firſt marked F, 1s in like manner divided into 


four Parts, whereof three and a fourth go to the height 


of the Freeze, and five to that of the Cornice. The 
Archirarve is again divided into eight Parts, of which 
five are for the Faſcia, and three for the Cymatium; 
which is again ſubdivided into eight Parts; three of 
which go to the Ogee, three to the Cavetto, and 
two to the Filet. The height of the Cornicèe is 
divided into fix Parts; two of which go to the ma 
Recta and its Filet, and one to the Ogee. This 
Cima is again ſubdivided into nine Parts, eight of 
which are for the Corona and its Gradetti or Li/tellas. 
The A/tragal over the Freeze has but a third of one 
of the ſaid tix Parts, and that which is left between 
the Corona, and the A/tragal, is given to the Cavetto. 
In the other Invention, the Architrave marked H, is 
divided into four Parts, three and a half of which are 
for the height of the Freeze, and five for that of the 
Cornice. The Architrave 1s divided into eight Parts, 
five whereof go to the Faſcia, and three to the Cyma- 
tium. The Cymatium is divided into ſeven Parts; 
one of which is for the AHragal, and the reſt are 
again ſubdivided into eight Parts; of which three go 
to the Cima Reer ſa, three to the Cavetzo, and 
two to the Fi//et. The height of the Cornice is 
divided into ſix parts and three fourths; three are 
given to the Ogee, the Dentile, and the Ovolo. 
The "IE projects juſt as much as its thickneſs; the 
1 Dentile 
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Dentile have two thirds of its height, and the 
Ovolo three fourths; of the three fourths, the 
Ogee between the matium and the Corona is 
made, and the other three parts are ſubdivided 
into ſeventeen ; nine are for the matium and the 
Fillet, and eight for the Corona. The Progedure 
of this Cornice, as thoſe abovementioned, is equal to 
its thickneſs. 


CH Af. XXVII. 
Of Chimnies. 


THE Antients uſed to heat their Apartments in 
the following Manner. They built the Chim- 
mes in the middle, with Columns or Conſoles to 
ſupport the Architraves, over which the Priramidal 
Funnel was fixed, and through this the Smoak was 
conveyed. One of theſe kind of Chimnies was to be 
ſeen at Baia, near Nero's Piſcina or Fiſh-Pond, and 
another not very far from Ciuita Vecchia. But if 
there were to be no Chimnzes, they then made in the 
thickneſs of the Wall certain Tubes or Pipes, through 
which the heat of the Fires made under thoſe Cham- 
bers aſcended, and iſſued out through certain Vento or 
Mouths, at the Top of the ſaid Tubes or Funnels. The 
Trenti, (a Vicentime Family) uſed to cool the Rooms of 
their Villa at Co/foza during the dummer, much after 
the ſame Manner. For there are in the Hills on 
which that Villa ſtands, ſeveral deep Caverns, called 
by the Inhabitants of the Place Covali, that were for- 
merly Suarries. Theſe I believe Vitruuius means in 
his ſecond Book, where treating of Stones, he ſays 
that in Marca 1revgiana a kind of Stoxe is dug that 
may be ſawed like Timber. In theſe Caverus certain 
very cool Winds are generated, which theſe Gentlemen 
convey to their Houſes through certain ſubterraneous 
Paſſages, called by them Veulidotti or Wind. Pipes; 
and by means of Funnel like to thoſe W.. 
they 
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they afterwards let theſe refreſhing Winds into every 
Room of the Houſe; opening and ſhutting thoſe Paſ- 
ſages at Pleaſure, to take more or leſs Air, according 
to the Seaſons. And although this ſingular Convenien- 
cy renders this Place very remarkable, yet that which 
makes it ſtill more ſo, and worthy of being ſeen, is 
another Place called z/ Carcere de Venti, or the Priſon 
of Winds, which is a Chamber under Ground, contri- 
ved by the moſt worthy Sg. Franceſco Trento and by 
him called EO L A, (as it were the Palace of the 
God Holus) where many of theſe Ventidotti or Wind- 
Pipes dilcharge themſelves; and to beautify it, and 
make it worthy of the Name, he has ſpared neither 
Care or Expence. But to return to the Chimnies, 
the Moderns make them in the thickneſs of the Walls, 
and raiſe their Funnels above the Roof, in order that 
they may carry off the Smoak quite away into the Air. 
But Care muſt be taken not to make the T1bes either 
too wide or too narrow, for in the former Caſe, the 
Wind by having too much Room to play in, will by 
that means drive the oak downward, and not ſuffer 
it to aſcend, or go out free and undiſturbed; and if 
they are made too narrow, the Smoak, for want of a 
free Paſſage, being ſtifled, will revert or fly back again: 
For which Reaſon in the Chimnies of Rooms, the Fun- 
nels muſt not be narrower than half a Foot, nor wider 
than nine Inches, nor above two Foot and a half in 
length. The Mouth of the Pyramid where it joins to 
the Funnel! muſt be made a little narrower, in order 
that the Smvak driving downward, it may keep it 
from going into the Room. Some make the Funnels 
crooked, in order, by their finuofity or winding, and 
the ftrength of the Fire that forces it upward, to pre- 
vent the Smoak from reverting or flying back into the 
Room. The Funnels, or Openings at Top, through 
which the Soak is to be conveyed, ought to be wide, 
and fet far from any combuſtible Subftance. The 
Mantle- Tree over which the Pyramid of the Chimney 
is placed, muſt be very neatly wrought, and not the leaſt 

Ruiſticꝶ; 
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Ru/tick; this being proper only for very great Edi fices, 
for the Reaſons already mentioned. 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


Of Stair-Caſes, and the ſeveral Methods of 
building them, and of the Number and 
Dimenſions of the Steps or Stairs. 


N placing of Hair- Ca ſes the utmoſt Care ought 

to be taken, it being not a little difficult to find a 
Flace convenient for them, that will not at the ſame 
time prejudice the reſt of the Building. We muſt 
therefore aſſign them a proper Situation, to the end 
that they may not interfere with the other Parts of 
the Houle, nor receive the leaſt Inconveniency from 
them. Szair-Caſes mult have three Openings, the firſt 
whereof is the Door by which we go up to them, which 
the leſs it is hid from thoſe who enter into the Houſe, 
the more graceful it will appear; and I very much 
approve the placing of it in ſuch a Manner, as before 
our coming at it, may give us a fight of the beſt Part 
of the Houſe; for then the Building, though little in 
it ſelf, will appear very large; wherefore it mult be 
obvious, and eaſy to be found. The ſecond Opening 
is the Windows, neceſſary to light the Szazr-Ca/ſe; 
theſe muſt be ſituated in the middle and be made 
high, whereby they will diftuſe the Light equally, 
The third Opening is the Landing-Place, through 
which we enter into the Jpariments of the firſt Sry; 
and mult lead into handſome, ſpacious, and well fur- 
niſhed Parts of the Houſe. Stair-Caſes to be com- 


plete, muſt be Jig, large, and eaſy to aſcend; which 


will invite as it were People to go up them To make 
them light ſome, they muſt receive a ſtrong Light, 
which, as was before obſer ved, mult be equally diffuſed 
upon all Parts of them. They will be /pacious enough, 
provided they be not made to narrow in Proportion to 

the 
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the largeneſs and quality of the Fabrick; but they muſt 
never be narrower than four Foot, to the end that when 
two Perſons meet upon them, there may be Room e- 
nough tor them to pals. I hey will be convenient with 
rel Deck to the whole Building, if Arches large enough 
to hold Goods, ec. are made under the Szeps; and 
if they are made wide, and of an caſy Aſcent, it 
will be more convenient to thoſe who go up and down: 

for which Reaſon their tread muſt be double their 
height. The Steps are not to be more than ſix Inches 
ſteep; and if they ſhould be made ſomething leſs, 
particularly if the Sair-Caſes are long, and have no 
Landing-Places, it will render them {till more com- 
modious, becauſe they will tire leſs, by not obliging 
one to lift the Foot ſo high; but then they mult not 
be leſs than four Inches ſteep. The breadth of the 
Steps muſt not exceed one Foot and a half, nor be lets 
than a Foot. The Autients in the Steps of their 
Stair-Caſes, always made their Number odd; in or- 
der that having begun to aſcend with the Right Foot, 
they might end with the ſame, which they looked 
upon as a good Omen, and a mark of more religious 
Reſpect, when they entred into their Temples. 
However, eleven or thirteen Steps at moſt will be 


ſufficient to a flight; and if when we are got ſo far, 


we mult {till go higher, then a Landing- Place muſt be 
made, as well for the eaſe of ſuch Perſons who may be 
either weary or tired; as in caſe any thing ſhould hap- 
pen to fall from above, thereby to ſtop it, and prevent 
its rolling any lower. Sair-Ca/es are either made 
[trait or winding. The former may be divided into 
two Branches, or Paſ/ages; or elſe /quare which turn 
in four Branches. To make theſe, the whole Space 


muſt be divided into four Parts; whereot two mult. 


be given to the Steps, and the other two to the VD 
in the middle, whence the Nair-Caſe would receive 
the Light, in caſe it were left open. They may be 


made ah the Wall inward, and then the Wall it felt 


is incloſed in the two Parts which are giyen to the 
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Steps, but there is no neceſſity of doing this. Theſe 
two kinds of &air-Caſes were invented by S. Leis 
Cornaro, a Nobleman of a ſuperior Genius, as one 
may judge by the De/igns he drew of a very beautiful 
Gallery, and of a magnificent Palace which he built at 
Padua for himſelf to reſide in. Miuding-Stairs, which 
are alſo called Coch Stairs, are lometimes made Cu- 
cular, and ſometimes Eliptical; at other Times with 
a Column, or Neue in the middle; or open, eſpeci- 
ally if there be little Room, becauſe they take up leſs 
Space than the rait; but they are not quite ſo eaſy to 
aſcend. Thoſe which are open in the middle are found 
to be handſome, not only from their receiving the 
Light from above, but becauſe that whoeyer is at the 
op of the Hair-Caſe, may ſee, and be ſeen by all 
thoſe who go up and down them. 

Thoſe which wind round a Newel are made in the 
following manner: The Diameter being divided into 
three Parts, two are given to the Steps and one to the 
Newel, as in the De/ign marked A; or the Diameter 
ſhall be divided into ſeven Parts, whereof three muſt 
be given to the Newel in the middle, and the re- 
maining four to the Steps, which has been exactly ob- 
ſerved in the Nair- Caſè of the Pillar of Trajan: And 
if the Stair-Caſes are made Circular as in the De/ien 
B, they will look extremely beautiful, and be of a 
greater length than if they had been made /7razz. 
But in open Stair-Caſes, the Diameter is divided in- 
to four Parts, two whereof are for the Steps, and two 
tor the Space in the middle. | f 

Beſides the ſeveral kinds of Stazr-Caſes commonly 
made, the ingenious Mark Anthony Barbaro, a Vene- 
lian Gentleman, hath invented another fort of Winding 
Stair- Caſe, which is wonderfully well ſuited to nar- 
row Places. This has no Nee in the middle, and as 
the Sarrs are Circular, they become by that means 
very long. | 

It is divided in the ſame manner as that before 
mentioned. 


Eliptical 
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Eliptical Stair-Caſes are divided in the fame Man- 
ner as the Circular, and are very beautiful and grace- 
ful, becauſe all the Windows and Doors are at the 
head, and in the middle of the Elipſis, and theſe are 
very commodious. I my ſelf have made one of this 
fort, which is open in the middle, in the Monaſtery 


della Carita, or of Charity, in Venice, with very 
good Succeſs. 


A. Winding Stair-Caſe, wg a Newel in the Mid- 
2 
1 — with a Newel and Circu- 
cular Steps. 
C. —— = open in the Middle. | 
D. open in the Middle, and 
with Circular Steps. 
E. Eliptical Stair-Caſe, with a Newel in the Mid- 


Ale. 
F. — ½%ithout a Nenwel. 
G. & rait Stair-Caſe, with the Wall on the inſide. 
H. — Without a Wall. 


Another beautiful kind of Winding Stair-Caſe, was 
made by order of the magnanimous Monarch, Francis 
the Fir/t, King of France, at Chambor, in a Palace 
built in a Wood, which Szazr-Caſe is as follows. 
There are four Stair-Caſes, with four Entrances to 
them, vg. one to each, which go up the one over the 
other in ſuch a manner, that being made in the middle 
of the Building, they may ſerve for four Apartments; 
ſo that the Inhabitants of one Mair-Caſe, need not go 
down thoſe of the other; and being open in the mid- 
dle, they all ſee one another go up and down Stairs, 
without incommod ing one another. As this Invention 
is new and beautiful, J have inſerted a De/igu thereof, 
and marked the ſeveral Srazr-Caſes with Letters in the 


Plan and Projil, purpolely .-to ſhew where cach of 
them begins, and how they go up. 


There are alſo in the Portico's of Pompey at Rome, 
in the Way that leads to the Jews Quarter, three 


Winding 
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Winding Stair- "Caſes of a very beautiful Invention? 
for being placed in the middle of the dice, whence 
it would have been impoſſible for them to receive 
any Light but from above, they were ſet upon Co- 
lumns; to the end that the Light might be diffuſed 
equally on all Parts. In imitation of which Bramanze, 
a moſt excellent Architect in his Time, made one in 
the Belvidera, but without e pe, and compoled it of 
the four following Orders, viz. the Dorick, [onick, 
Corinthian and Compoſite. This kind of Stair-Caſe 
is made by dividing the whole Space into four Parts; 
two whereof are for the void in the middle, and one 
for each fide of the Steps and Columns. 
Several other forts of S/arr-Caſes are to be ſeen in 
antient Edzfeces, as Triangular, of which kind arc 
thoſe by which we go up to the Cupola of Santo 
Maria Rotunda, that are open in the middle and 
receive the Light from above. Thoſe of the Church 
of Santo Apoſtolo in the fame City, near Monte Ca- 
vallo, are allo very magnificent; theſe S/a7r-Caſes 
which were double, have been imitated by ſeveral 
Architects; they led to a Temple ſituated at the Top 
of the Mountain, as I ſhall ſhew in my Book of Tem- 


ples; and this 1s the laſt Den of this kind oi Sta a: 


Caſes. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Rook. 


Aving carried the Halls as high as they are to 
go, made the Faults, laid the Joys of the 
Floors, brought up the $7azr-Caſes, and in a Word 
done all thoſe Things of which we have already ſpo- 
ken; we are in the next place to raiſe the Roof, 
which as it embraces every part of the Building, and 


with its weight preſſes the ſeveral Walls equally, is 


by that means a kind of Band to the whole Work; 
and ſerves not only to ſhelter ſuch as dwell in the 
' Houle, 
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Houſe, from Rain, Snow, the ſcorching Rays of 
the Sun, and the moiſt Vapours that riſe in the 


Night; but 1s alſo of great advantage to the whole 


Building, by carrying off the Rain from the Walls, 
which though ſuppoſcd to be but of little Prejudice 
to the Building, will neverthelels, in proceſs of Time, 
be found to be very detrimental to it. LYitruvmns 
tells us, that in the Infant Ages of the World, Men 
made the Roofs of their Houles flat, when aſterwards 
finding that this did not ſhelter them from Rains, 
neceſſity obliged them to raiſe them in the middle, 


and make them with a Slope. Theſe Roofs muſt 


be made more or leſs ſhelving, according to the 
Climate. Wherefore in Germany, by reaſon of 
the great quantity of Snow that falls there, the 
Roofs are made very acute or ſharp, and are 
covered with Hiugles, which are little thin Pieces 
of Wood; or elſe with very thin T/es, for otherwiſe 


they would be cruſhed by the weight of the Snow. 


But thoſe who live in mild and temperate Climates, 
ſhould raiſe their Roofs with Beauty and Elegance, 
and to ſuch a height, that the Rain may eaſiy run 


off. Therefore the breadth of the Place to be 


rooffed, muſt be divided into nine Parts, two of 


which ſhall be the Pitch; for if it were made of. 


one fourth of the breadth, the Roof would be too 
acute, ſo that the Tz/es would hardly cleave; and if 


they were made but of a fifth Part, the Roof would 


be too flat, by which Means it would be too 


much preſſed by the ſuper- incumbent weight of 


the Iles, Shingles and Snows. Gutters are gene- 
rally made round the Houſe, into which the Water 
falling from the Tiles, is carried off by Spouts at a 
great diſtance from the Walls. The e ought 
to have a Foot and a half of Mall over them, 


which will not only keep them in ſtronger, but alſo 


preſerve the Timber in the Roof, from any Damage 
that might otherwiſe be occaſioned by the Rains. 
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There are various Methods of framing the T:mber 
in the Roof ; but when the middle Walls ſupport 
the Joys, they are eaſily raiſed: I very much ap- 
prove of this Method, becauſe the outward Halls 
are thereby very little preſſed, and alſo that in caſe 
the end of any Zoy/?s ſhould happen to rot, the 


Roof would be in no manner of Danger upon that 
Account, 


